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We shall never envy the honors which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence 
to truth. Dr. Johnson. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES....No. J. 
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Tue annexed PLare represents the meeting house which 
formerly stood at the corner of Federal and Berry streets, 
Boston. It was built in 1744, by a society of Scotch and Irish 
emigrants, and their descendents. Several concurring cir- 
cumstances have rendered this edifice celebrated in the his- 
tory of the capital of Massachusetts. The Rev. John“Moor- 
head, an Irish Protestant, no less remarkable for the honest 
bluntness of his manners and conversation, than for his fervent 


and unaffected piety, was the first pastor of the congregation. 
Tohimsucceeded the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D. D. well known 
as a historian and biographer. It was in this house that the 
delegates of Massachusetts met in convention to deliberate on 
the Federal Constitution, and here finally adopted it, Febru- 
ary 7, 1788. From this incident the street, which till then 
had been called Long Lane, received the more dignified ap- 
pellation of Federal street. The building was taken down in 
March, 1809, and-an elegant brick meeting house, in the 
gothic style of architecture, built on the spot the same year. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


——— 


THE MORAL CENSOR. 
No. I. 
* One might have expected that this distance, like death, would have 
beep a protection against spite and envy; and indeed absence being a 
kind of death, ought alike to secure the name of the absent as of the dead . 


because they are equally unable as such to defend themselves ; but they 
that intend mischief, do not chuse to follow good rules to effect it.” 


Mr. Penn’s Letter to bis Friends in London, Anno 1683. 


—— ie 


Tue extract, which furnishes a motto for this paper, is ad- 
mirably suited for a text to a discourse on the folly and crim- 
inality of slandering our fellow men. Every manly sentiment, 
every noble passion, every humane feeling, rises indignant 
against the calumniator of the defenceless, absent, or dead. 
But the dcfamer “ does not use to follow good rules,” to ef- 
fect his purpose, and the arrow levelled at another’s reputa- 
tion generally recoils and wounds hisown. The squib bursts 
in his hands before he has thrown it at the mark, and he him- 
self is burned with the fire that he had kindled to annoy his 





neighbor. The scandal of fools is weak and harmless, and 
while it evinces imbecility of mind and corruption of princi- 
ple, excites no sensation but disgust—provokes no emotion 
butcontempt. But when men of superior abilities prostitute 
them imthe invention of false, or the circulation of evil re- 
ports, the peace not only of individuals but of the whole com- 
munity is seriously endangered. 

There is no treasure so invaluable—no gem so precious— 
no possession so dear, as reputation. The ravages of war 
may cease, and misfortune become tired of persecuting ;— 
wealth that has taken wings may repent of its flight and re- 
turn ;—corporeal ailments may yield to the influence of the 
healing art, and vigor with sanity be restored to the debili- 
tated frame ;—but honor, once tarnished, is destroyed—once 
gone, is gone forever. Suspicions, doubts and jealousies fol- 
tow the sincerely penitent through all the walks and pursuits 
of life, nor quit him until he repose in the grave. Man, who 
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cannot forget, of consequence can never fully forgive ; he 
may pity, but while he remembers he cannot grant a plenary 
pardon. What degree of punishment shouid be inflicted on 
him, who wantoniy or maiiciousiy disobeys the jaw which 
commands him “ not to bear false witness against his neigh- 
bour *” Who sports with the credit of his companion, or un- 
justly asperses the morai character even of his enemy? The 
thief is compelied to make three-fold restoration, and con- 
demned to servitude unul the demands of justice be satisfied, 
and the iujured compensated. The robber and the ravisher, 
the incendiary and the murderer, expiate their iniquities with 
their lives. Unless such miscreants be exterminated, society 
remains unappeased :—Nature loaths, as she numbers them 
among her children, and the harmony of the political system 
seems deranged while they are suffered to breathe the com- 
mon air, and are visible above the surface of the ground, 
The reputation of a foe should be equaliy sacred with that of 
a friend ; for if no man be ailowed to judge his own cause, 
and execute the sentence that his personal resentinent might 
prompt him to pronounce against another, his right is suil 
less to crush and destroy that, without which, existence is the 
heaviest burthen a wretch can bear. 

Laws are enacted for the punishment of slanderers. But 
will the verdict of a jury repair the mischief? Can any pe- 
cuniary consideration be commensurate to the damage sus- 
tained? Will a decree of court expunge tae stigma affixed to 
a litigated name by the credulous or the malevolent? Or 
will the insulted and abused always patiently wait the tedious 
issue of judicial proceedings, though smarting under the keen 
lash of unmerited scandal ? How often is the avenging 
weapon committed to the hands of chance, and a bullet com- 
missioned to decide the controversy of right and wrong ? 
How frequently, (to complete the catastrophe) is the man 
whose fame has been blasted, and his means of subsistence 
annihilated with his credit, slain by the villain, who, after hay- 
ing achieved these objects, adds the death of him whom he 
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had ruined, to the catalogue of his triumphs ? Human insti- 
tutions can make no adequate amends to a family thus be- 
reaved of a head ; to a disconsolate- widow, or to shivering, 
famished and fatherless, orphans. 

To asperse the absent or the dead is base and cowardly. 
None will form a high idea of the courage of a soldicr who 
strikes a woman, or a priest; and if he should prove recreant 
when opposed by equal force, no great astonishment would 
enstic. An attack upon any ungarded being is equally dis- 
graceful, and he who threatens when his adversary is out of 
hearing, is apt to avoid him in proportion as the intermediate 
distance is diminished. In fact, a slanderer is commonly to 
be ranked with a boaster, among the most arrant poltroens. 
The ancient Greeks had a juridical institution for the trial of 
the characters of deceased citizens. ‘The deeds they had per- 
formed, the public or private services they had rendered,— 
their virtues and their vices, and the manner in which they 
filled every station in which they had been placed during life, 
were subjects of discussion: these were minutely related, and 
the different allegations supported by the testimony of witness- 
es. The solemn adjudication on the important issue, either 
gave the memory of the departed a substantial and durable 
fame, or consigned it to as lasting contumely and reproach. 

Hence, a similar mode of deciding the fate of men after 
death, became admitted into the system of heathen mytholo- 
ey ; and Minos, who was one of the most famous of the Gre- 
cian judges on earth, is represented as being employed in the 
same official capacity in the lower regions. The more en- 
lightened and candid moderns do not tolerate so awful a tri- 
bunal, and assume, as a guide for a better practice, the max- 
im, that we ought to be silent respecting the dead, or to speak 
in their praise. This maxim applies with equal propriety to 
the living, whether present or absent. It is sanctioned by 
prudence, benevolence, and wisdom. 

Dciamation is always detestable, and is an exception to the 
zeneral observation of Pope, respecting vice, that she loses 
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her deformity by being continually seen, and intimately 
known. The hideous monster never can be beheld without 
horror—she can assume no form that can tempt us to love, or 
allure us to embrace her. In fact, she is never so odious, as 
when she appears in the disguise of a fair and sensible female. 
Tne most exquisite personal beauties—the most refined 
mental endowments, cannot for a moment conceal the infer- 
nal fiend. Who has not seen “ lips of delight,” in a moment 
changed to objects of abhorrence, by giving utterance to a 
malicious hint or an ill-natured remark ? Their honey be- 
comes gall, when the bitterness of slander has passed over 
and blighted their roses. Nor will it avail, that the slander is 
propagated and circulated in the language of eloqguence,— 
that the wicked intention is rendered dazzling with the brill- 
iance of wit. These means of concealing, aggravate the offence 
by proving, that it proceeds from black malevolence of heart, 
and not from imbccility of understanding or error of judge- 
ment. The bloom of health and youth may adorn the face ; 
intelligence may give expression to the countenance, and wit 
may sparkle in the eye—the form may surpass in symmetry 
the Medicean Venus, and art may exhaust her accomplish- 
ments in the decoration of an elegant woman ; but this pow- 
erful combination of charms is deprived of all its magic, when 
the captivated admirer discovers that she has an envious 
mind and an unbridled tongue. When this discovery is mate, 
the loves and graces vanish, and in their stcad appear im- 
pure harpies and poisoncus serpents, and the object so lately 
adored as the paragon of created beings, is converted to a 
“ goblin damned,” in the energetic language of Shakspeare, 
bringing with her “ blasts from hell.” But, behold! what 
ethereal spirit approaches, with “ airs from heaven!” As 
she moves along, the face of nature wears a brighter smile— 
the vocal groves breathe a sweeter lay—her footsteps are 
traced by the roses that spring wherever she treads—every 
eye is gladdencd with the sight of her—she rejoices every 


heart when she speaks—doves play about her flowing tresses, 
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and lambs gambol with delight around their guardian—for 
when she is near, even savage wolves are enchanted—they 
forget the taste of blood ; and the happy shepherd no ionger 
selects a trembling innocent from his foid to satisfy his hun- 
ger, but regzales himscif beneath the wide spreading branches 


of the oak, with delicious fruits and water from the cool and 


limpid fountain. Who is this most amiable of beings? 


Who is this that dispenses so many blessings ‘She is BE- 
NEVOLENCE ! Worship her, imitate her—let her never be 
absent from your memory—let your breast be her shrine, your 
heart her altar, EveLina, and you will not only be happy 
yourself, but communicate inexpressible delight to the grate- 


ful circle of your relatives and friends. Be the mild evange- 


list of Benevolence—teach your fair sisters how to gain hap- 
py captives; how to secure lovers and admirers, by ties which 
they will bless,—in bondage, from which it wouid be the se- 
verest punishment to set them free. 


In promoting the felic- 
ity of others, we increase our own— 


«The heart that feels for other’s woes, 
** Shall find each selfish sorrow less ;— 
« The breast that happiness bestows, 
“ Reflected happiness shall bless.” 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


THE FREEBOOTER. 


« The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call ; steal ! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


i + ee 


Mr. Eprror, 


EncLosEp is a small collection of maxims, anecdotes, bon 
mots, &c. &c. &c. which if you approve, may serve occasion- 
ally to fill a page in your miscellany. Though I have styled 
mysclf a freebooter, I am not one of those literary plunderers 
who steal whole pages without mercy, and then pass off their 
plundered goods as their own manufacture. I claim no prop- 
erty whatever in the articles I send you. I could perhaps 
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mark some of them with the names of their owners ; but oth- 
ers have been so long in my common-place book, that the 
original proprietor is entirely forgotten ; and if the thing be 
good, it matters but little whence it be derived. The inten- 
tion is “ to convey, as it were by stealth, the treasure of good 
into man’s mind,”’—and if this prove acceptable to your read- 
ers, under favor of their patronage I wiil continue ¢o steal. 

7 Yours, &c. De Moor. 


—— 
Patriotism. 
No man can be too ambitious of the glory and security of 
his country ; nor too angry at its misfortunes and ill usage ; 
nor too revengeful against those that abuse and betray it; nor 


too avaricious to enrich it, provided that in doing it, he vio- 
lates not the rights of others. 


Humility. 
Humility is a virtue that all preach, none practise, and yet 


every body is content to hear. The master thinks it a good 


doctrine for his servants, the laity for the clergy, and the 
clergy for the laity. Thus we deal with all the virtues; we 
leave and recommend the practice of them to others, and re- 
serve the advantage and praise of them to ourselves. 


Lo Sleefi—a new translation from the Latin. 
Though pictured in thy form I see 
The likeness of the dead, 
Yet, gentle Sleep, O deign to be 
The partner of my bed. 
For in the calm thy slumbers give, 
How doubly blest am I! 
Thus, without life, how sweet to live— 
Thus, without death, to die ! 


Natural Equality. 
Whoever pretends to be naturally superior to other men, 


claims from nature what she never gavetoany man. He sets 
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up for being more than a man; a character with which na- 
ture has nothing to do. She has thrown her gifts in common 
amongst US ; and as the highest offices of nature fail to the 
share of the mean as well as the great, her vilest offices are 
performed by the great as well as by the mean. Death and 
diseases are the portion of kings as well as of clowns; and the 


_corpse of a monarch is no mere exempted from putrefaction, 


than the corpse of a slave. 


Cause of epidemic Madness. 


A writer of the last century says, “ There seems to be no 
difficulty in conceiving that the efluviums, which steam from 
the body of an enthusiast, should infest others, suitably quali- 
fied, with the same distempers ; as experience shows us, that 
the minute particles which are conveyed by the bite of a mad 
dog, cause madness, and will make the person infected bark 
like the dog who bit him ; and such particles in other instanc- 
es may be conveyed through the pores. Thucidydes tells us, 
that at Abdera, a city of Greece, upon a hot day, all the spec- 
tators, who were present in the theatre to see Andromache 
acted, were suddenly seized with a madness, which made 
them pronounce Iambics ; and the whole town was infected 
with the distemper as long as that weather continued.” 

Our own age and country furnish examples of the contagion 
of enthusiasm ; it has often happened that those who have 
gone from curiosity, or a less laudable motive, to the meetings 
of the Shakers, have been caught by their groanings and shak- 
ings, and become steady converts—and who has not seen that 
the yawning of one man will set open the mouths of a whole 

company ? 


On hearing it remarked that a Wit’s* fire was extinct.’ 


No, no—his fire he still retains, 
‘Whate’er you may suppose ; 
lis lustre has but left his drains, 
And settled in his zose. . 


(To be continued. ) 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Delivered under the patronage of the Honorable Council of WeLiesterx 
Cotece ia Calcutta, in the years 1807 and 1808; and afterwards in 
Boston, in the year 1811. By Joun Larurop, jun. A. M. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 


Tue business of Natural Philosophy is to describe the 
phenomena of the universe ; to trace the relations and depend- 
encies of causes ; and to make art and nature subservient to 
the purposes of life. 

The inducements which lead to the study of Natural Phi- 
losophy are various ; and they originate in desires and prin- 
ciples the most honorable and interesting to the human 
mind. Its extensive usefulness is daily becoming more and 
more obvious to every man, whether engaged in the investi- 
gation or establishment of theories, or employed in the prac- 
tice of mechanical or liberal arts. Natural Philosophy is the 
only sure basis of Natural Religion—The universe is full of 
God. In every object that we behold, we view an evidence 
of his being. The philosopher, whose subjects of contempla- 
tion are hidden from common eyes in the centres of other sys- 
tems, mounts with confidence to the Great First Cause, and 
penetrates into the very temple of divine truth. The solid 
earth, the air, the ocean, the firmament of heaven—contain 
innumerabje proofs to strengthen and confirm his faith. The 
beok of nature, is the scripture and revelation of Providence. 
The name of philosophy is disgraced when atheists pretend 
to be her disciples ; men, whose avowed tenets are not only 
subversive of the first principles of reason, but lead to the ex- 
tinction of all religion, and spread a mournful gloom over the 
whole face of nature. Among the ancients, the irreligious 
plan of Epicurus was peculiarly acceptable to people of pro- 
fligaté manners, whose vicious and debauched dispositions 


powerfully stimulated them to follow it. But in the sublimer 
VOL. I. 2 
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schools of Pythagoras and Plato, purity of manners, together 
with a sincere love of truth, and a diligent attention to it, were 
qualifications required of the disciples by their illustrious found- 
ers ; for they rightly judged that the opposite character and 
temper were inconsistent with the study of true philosophy ; 
with the cultivation of social habits ; and with the practice of 
religion and virtue. 

Natural science, says the learned and ingenious Thompson, 
fs an account of the events which take place in the material 
world. Every event, or what is the same thing, every change 
in bodies, indicates motion ; for we cannot conceive of change, 
unless, at the same time, we suppose motion. Science, then, 
is in fact, an account of the different motions to which bodies 
are subjected in consequence of their mutual action on each 
other. These motions are divided into two kinds ;—the first 
comprehending all those natural events which are accompani- 
ed by sensible motions ; the second, all those which are not 
accompanied by sensible motions. The first of these branches 
has long been known by the name of natural, and, of late, by 
the more proper appellation of mechanical philosophy ; the 
second, by that of chemistry. 

Experimental philosophy is that, whicn proceeds on exper- 
iments, deducing the laws of nature and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their action upon each other, from ex- 
periments and observations. 

The way of searching into nature, and discovering her laws 
by experiments and observations, was first proposed by 
the great Lord Bacon, and established by Sir Isaac Newton, 
Boyle, and the royal societies of London and Paris. To this; 
with a proper application of geometry is owing the advantage 
which the present system of philosophy possesses over every 
other, by which it has been preceded or opposed. Pursuing 
this method, we proceed with satisfaction and safety in the 

sudy of nature, in explaining her laws, in examining her con- 
struction, her various departments and appearances; and the 
result of the process is TRUTH—~a noble reward, indeed, of 
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our inquiries ;—a full, yet unsating satisfaction for our sever- 
est intellectual lucubrations and toils. 

The manner of philosophizing among the ancients, was to 
ascribe to bodies certain arbitrary properties, such as best 
served their purpose, in accounting for the phenomena of na- 
ture. From this fertile source proceeded various found- 
ers of systems, and sects, every one of whom, assigned a dif- 
ferent cause for the same appearance. The chief agreement 
observable among them consisted in this,—that they conceiv- 
ed all bodies to be compositions of earth, air, fire, and water, 
or some one or more of them—to these they gave the name of 
principles or elements. Accurate chemists of our own times, 
as well as those of the two last centuries, have thrown their 
whole system to the ‘ground, by proving their fundamental 
doctrine to be grossly erroneous. Their boasted elements 
are found to be compounds, and though they may be admitted 
as powerful agents of nature, they are far from being the 
primary constituent principles of the material world. 

We have a very concise account of the four elemehts ad- 
mitted by the most eminent ancient philosophers, in the 15th 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The eternal world, they say, 
contains in it four bodies, productive of every thing that ex- 
ists in it. Earth and water, being heavy, occupy the lowest 
place ; air and fire, being without weight, mount into the 
higher regions. Although these elements are separate, yet 
they combine in the composition of all substances, and these 
fall into them again, and are in due order of time regenerated ; 
and thus they proceed in their regular courses in endless suc- 
cession. To this decay and renovation of material objects, 
the following elegant lines of the philosophic Darwin may be 
applied without violence to their original allusion. 

Roll on ye stars! exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time ! 
Near and more near, your beamy cars approach, 
And less’aing orbs:on less’ning orbs encroach— 
Star after star from heaven’s bright arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, on systems, systems crush, 
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Headlong—extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos, mingle all— 
Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines another and the same. 


Among the ancient philosophers we find a few of their 
most illustrious characters, who knew the value of experi- 
ments, and pursued the practice of them with care and assi- 
duity. Plato, Democritus, Epicurus—but chiefly Aristotle, 
are to be mentioned as professors of science in the old 
school, who distinguished themselves by the ardor of their 
research, and the importance of their scientific labors. 

Rocer Bacon isthe first among the moderns, who ap- 
pears to have indulged himself in the free and unshackled 
pursuit of truth. This amazing instance of genius end erudi- 
tion, was an English monk of the Franciscan order. After a 
course of studies, both at Oxford and Paris, by which he 
enriched his mind with all the polemical and physica! learn- 
ing of his time, at the age of twenty-six, in the year 1240, he 
gave up all pretensions to ecclesiastical preferment, and de- 
voted himself to his favourite study of experimental philoso- 
phy. Possessed of extraordinary natural talents, and by their 
cultivation, having become a wonderful proficient in the arts 
and sciences, with which, at that period the rest of mankind 
were but little acquainted, he acquired the honors, which 
the libera) and wise were willing to pay to superior merit, 
and suffered the indignities which the ignorant multitude 
were as ready to bestow on him for inculcating doctrines 
which they deemed sacrilegous, because they were too sub- 
lime for their comprehension. The envy of his illiterate 
brethren, occasioned him much temporary inconvenience ; 
and as he chastised their ignorance and immorality, with the 
jash of satire, and the rod of indignation, they repaid his at- 
tacks with weapons, abundantly supplied them by the preju- 
dice and superstition of the vulgar. At the age of 64, under 
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pretence of having dealings with the devil, he was imprison- 
ed, and deprived of all his canonical privileges. Still, how- 
ever, a divine power triumphed over his evil genius ; and he 
was furnished with means, though confined within the nar- 
row limits of a dungeon, to enlarge the sphere of human 
knowledge beyond any dimensions ever contemplated by a 
preceding philosopher, and to light a torch at the altar of 
science, whose blaze yet continues to illumine the path of the 
student in his examination of nature, and search of truth. 
But, the honor of presiding over the illustrious band of ex- 
perimental philosophers, is imperiously claimed by the im- 
mortal Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who is emphatically 
styled the prophet of the arts which Newton was afterwards 
to reveal ; whose genius and works will be admired as long 
as the love of wisdom exists in the world. , 

This great man, had he closed his literary career, with his 
desiderata for the perfection of the sciences, without contrib- 
uting an article to supply a deficiency, would have been deem- 
ed worthy of immortality. Succeeding philosophers, direct- 
ed towards objects of research, have acknowledged him the 
grand author of their investigations, and the parent of their 
fame. The ancients, although they made experiments, were 
ignorant of the proper use of them. It is here that they are 
so far transcended by the moderns ; and for the art of apply- 
ing the results of experiments, to the discovery and establish- 
ment of truth, Verulam is entitled to all our admiration and 
gratitude. The method of the ancients was to begin with 
the supposed causes of things, and thence, they argued to 
their phenomena and effects. This false manner of philoso- 
phizing, was successfully opposed by Lord Verulam. He 
accused Aristotle, in particular, of arguing in an unnatural] 
wayy—in reversing the order of things. To remedy the de- 
fects of the common logic, he composed his great work, the 
new organ of sciences, in which he taught a new logic, the 
principles of which are now universally adopted in philosoph- 
ical enquiries. To render natural philosophy truly fruitful, 
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he proposed that two different modes of reasoning should be 
duly combined, which he called the scala ascensoria and de- 
scensoria ; the former leading from experiments to general 
conclusions, the latter from general conclusions, to new dis- 
coveries. They were likewise called the analytic and syn- 
thetic modes of reasoning, so successfully followed after- 
wards by Newton and Boyle. The only certain method, says 
the great precursor of the true philosophy, is to proceed cau- 
tiously—to advance step by step—reserving the most general 
principles for the last result of our inquiries. Hasty transi- 
tions from our first and slightest observations on things, to 
general axioms, are always dangerou:, because, if we set out 
wrong, no diligence or art that we can use, while we follow 
so erroncous a course, will ever bring us to our desired end. 
And doubtless it cannot prove otherwise ; for, in this spacious 
field of nature, if once we forsake the true path, we shall im- 
mediately lose ourselves, and must ever wander with uncer- 
tainty. Adopting the analytic and synthetic method of reas- 
oning, philosophers, proceeding with caution, and engag- 
ed in careful examination of objects, endeavor to conduct 
their processes with all possible brevity and simplicity. The 
rejection of superfluous matter, of multiplied causes, of va- 
riety of hypotheses, is essentially requisite in our outset in 
quest of truth. Since the days of Bacon, the jargon of the 
schools of rival sectaries has been consigned with the errors 
of ancient doctrines to the dusty receptacles of literary virtu- 
osi. Like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, they re- 
main in the memory of the learned ; but they have lost their 
power, and become mere dead letters,—of no authority in the 
tribunal of science. After this brief and imperfect sketch of 
the services and benefits which the illustrious Bacon render- 
ed the cause of philosophy, by rescuing her from the thral- 
dom of prejudice and ignorance, and restoring her to her 
original dignity, who can read the history of his political life, 
as recorded by some authors of eminence, without a blush for 
the infirmity of human nature ; or, if he impute their repre- 
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sentations to malice or envy, without indignation, at the ma- 

lignity of passions which could stain so much excellence with 

unmerited and unfounded calumny? The admiring and 

grateful philosopher will hesitate, and examine, before he can 

join the most polished and tuneful of British bards, in terming 

Bacon the “ meanest” of mankind. We have high author- 
ity, on which we found our belief, that the charges alledged 

against his integrity, were the base inventions of his political 
enemies; and we trust, no one will deem a defence of the first 
of philosophers impertinent in a discourse on a subject, which 
is so deeply indebted to him for its worth and interest. Ba- 
con was a lawyer of great eminence ; and rose by his extra- 
ordinary merit to the post of lord chancellor of England. Be- 
ing of an easy and liberal disposition, his servants took advan- 
tage of that temper, and of their situation under him, by ac- 
cepting of presents and bribes. As principal, he was official- 
ly responsible, and without an actual participation, or knowl- 
edge of their guilt, he was involved in all its disgraceful conse- 
quences. He was impeached, tried, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of 40,000/. and to remain a prisoner during the king’s 
pleasure. His sovereign, however, remitted both the fine 
and punishment, and as his misfortunes had given him a dis- 
taste for public affairs, he afterwards lived in retirement, 
pursuing his philosophical studies. He died inthis state of 
tranquil repose from the cares of the political cabinet, in i662, 
at the age of 66 years. But we will proceed to the best vindica- 
tion of his fame—his lessons of sublime instruction, which will 
transmit his name with increasing honors to the latest ages. 

Three golden rules of philosophizing, are now acknowl- 
edged as indispensable in reasoning on experiments, and in 
deducing general conclusions from particular instances. 

1. No more causes of a natural effect are to be admitted, 
than are true, and sufficient to account for its phenomena. 
Thus, when we admit that the pressure of the atmosphere, 
causes water to rise in a pump, we reject the unphilosophical 
name and hypothesis of suction, and the fuga vacwi, to assist 

ip accounting for the phenomenon. 
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2. That natural effects of the same kind proceed from the 


’ same causes. Ifa stone thrown into the air in Boston, and 


and another from its antipodé, fall again to the ground, the 
descent of each is the consequence of the same cause. 

8. The qualities of all bodies which cannot be increased or 
diminished, and that dre found in all bodies on which experi- 
ments can be made, must be considered as universal qualities 
of all bodies whatsoever; thus the qualities of impenetrabili- 
ty and extension are properties of matter common to all sub- 
stances. In order to prevent the progress in physics, from 
being impeded by hypotheses, a fourth rule has been found 
necessary—Propositions collected from phenomena, by in- 
duction are to be deemed, notwithstanding contrary hy pothe- 
ses, either accurately true, or very nearly so, until other phe- 
nomena occur, by which they may be established or overturn- 
ed. Hypotheses, in philosophy, denote a kind of system form- 
ed by imagination, to account for some pkenomenon or ap- 
pearance in nature. Such is the theory of vortices by which 
Des Cartes pretended to explain the gravity of bodies, the 
phenomena of the magnet, and ail other operations of nature. 
Hypotheses generally arise out of the impatience of the hu- 
man mind to search and ascertain the causes of things and ap- 
pearances. ‘hese causes are seldom superficial and easy to 
be detected ; for the most part, they lie very deep. Observa- 
tion and experiment, the proper means of arriving at them, 
are extremely slow; and hence, we are often induced to feign 
or invent something that may seem like a cause, calculated 
to account for the phenomena which we behold. The ad- 
mission of hypotheses, therefore, into philosophical inquiries, 
is regulated by rules, which insist on their having the follow- 
ing qualifications—They must be agreeable to just reasoning 
—They must be necessary from want of experience—They 
must be naturally adapted to the case—They must be possi- 
ble on every account—They must be probable in their own 


nature—They must be free from all suspicion of prejudice, 
prepossession, or affection, in their author. 
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We will now ascend a step higher in our subjects for defi- 
nition. ‘Theory, in natural philosophy, says Bacon, is specu- 
lation—a doctrine which terminates in the sole consideration 
of its object without any view to its practice or application. 
It is, in the present acceptation of the term, the result of ex- 
periment and observation, from whence, the properties and 
laws of natural things are deduced. To be learned ia any art 
or science, the theory of it is sufficient. To be master of it, 
both theory and practice are necessary. Machines, and sys- 
tems of ethics or polity, often promise well in theory, but fail 
in practice. 

In natural philosophy, theories deemed true, have resulted 
from experiments ; in our present inquiries, we shall submit 
these theories to the test of experiment. This is a process 
agreeable to the analytic and synthetic method of Lord Bacon. 

According to our division of the science of nature into two 
kinds, MECHANICAL, or agreeably to the intention of this 
Course of Lectures, experimental philosophy, before we pro- 
ceed toa general view of the various subdivisions of that part 
of our subject, we will in this place, briefly consider the other 
branch, which is called cnemisTRy. 

Of all the departments of science, there is no one of greater 
importance, or of more universal utility to mankind, than 
chemistry ; nor has any branch of knowledge undergone 
sreater changes, or experienced more essential improve- 
ments. As a science, it was comparatively unknown to the 
ancients ; for though they were acquainted with many che- 
mical facts, and performed many chemical experiments, yet 
we have no reason to believe that they had any just principles 
to guide them in their researches, or that they were able to 
explain the phenomena which must necessarily have occurs 
red in the course of their experimental inquiries. The his- 
tory of chemistry may be traced to the earliest age of the 
world, for it is connected with every application of nature or 
art to the wants, the conveniences, or the luxuries of man- 


kind. Perhaps tae term chemistry, which now designates a 
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science, cannot with correctness be used to distinguish the 
art of working metals, as known, and employed before the 
third century. The word seems to be of Egyptian origin, and 
was equivalent to our phrase natural philosophy, in its most 
extensive sense, comprehending all the knowledge which the 
ancients possessed. It afterwards acquired a new significa- 
tion, and expressed the art of making gold and silver, by 
means of that celebrated ofprobrium scientie, the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Asan art, it was held in the highest estimation. 
The workers of metals, were considered as the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race ; statues and temples were conse- 
crated to their honor; they were even raised above the 
level of humanity, and enrolled among the number of the 
gods. 

It was not, however, until the 17th century, that che- 
mistry began to assume a scientific form, when Becher 
laid the foundation of the famous system of phlogiston. “Er- 
nest Stahl, his pupil, first proposed a regular theory. He 
died about the beginning of the 18th century; and since his 
time discoveries have been immensely multiplied, and the 
science of chemistry has been successfully cultivated by men 
of eminence in every part of the world. 

Stahl, though he did not lay the foundation, yet he so much 
improved the famous doctrine of phlogiston, that it may fairly 
be called hisown. This doctrine was generally acknowledg- 
ed, until the discoveries of Priestly and Black created doubts 
in the minds of some of its followers, who were induced to 
make experiments, and from those experiments were led to 
conclusions that seemed to contradict its principles. But it 
was reserved for the indefatigable Lavoisier to explode it for- 
ever from science, He instituted a course of experiments; 
which, for ingenuity and accuracy, have never been surpass- 
ed, and which proved to demonstration, that the theory of 
phlogiston was founded on erroneous principles. The doc- 
trines of Lavoisier, have stood the test of the severest experi- 
ments ; thev remain uncontroverted to the present day, and 
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are now adopted by all the chemists, and taught in all the 
schools of Europe and America. 

Chemistry is that department of science which accounts 
for, and investigates the changes produced in all substances 
by the material action of their parts on each other. All ma- 
terial bodies are subjects of chemical research. The solid 
matter which composes our terrestrial globe ; the waters that 
occupy its cavities ; the gaseous fluid circumfused around it, 
together with the agencies of heat and light, are objects of 
investigation for the chemical philosopher. 

From the definition already given of chemistry, says Dr. 
Henry, it may readily be conceived, how wide is the range of 
chemical inquiry ; and, by applying it to the various events 
that daily occur in the order of nature, we shall be enabled to 
separate them with accuracy, and to allot to the sciences of 
natural philosophy and chemistry, the proper objects of the 
cultivation of each. Whenever achange of place is a neces- 
sary part of any event, we shall call in the aid of the former. 
When this condition may be dispensed with, we must resort 
to chemistry for the light of its principles. But it will be 
often found, that the concurrence of the two sciences is essen- 
tial to the full explanation of phenomena. The water of the 
ocean, for example, is raised into the atmosphere, by its che- 
mical combination with the matter of heat ; but the clouds 
that are thus formed, maintain their elevated situation, by vir- 
tue of a specific gravity inferior to that of the lower regions 
of the air,—a law,—the discovery of which is due te the nat- 
ural philosopher, strictly so called. 

[t will not be necessary for me to employ much of your 
time in enumerating the various arts that are subservient to 
chemistry. As a science, it is intimately connected with all 
the phenomena of nature. The causes of rain, snow, hail, 
dew, wind, earthquakes, even the changes of the weather, 
can never be successfully explored, while we are ignorant of 
chemistry. No study can give us more elevated ideas of the 
Great First Cause, than this, which shews us every where, 
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Nh the most astonishing effects, produced by the most simple, 
i! though adequate means, and Cisplays to our view the care 
that has every where becn taken to sccure the comfort and : 
happiness of every living creature. As an art it is intimately My 
connected with all our manufactures. The glass-biower, the La 
potter, the smita, and every other worker in metals ; the tan- ‘ 
ner, the soap-maker, the bieachcr, the baker, the brewer, the 5 
farmer, and the gardener, are really practical chemists ; and i 
the most essential improvements have been introduced inte 4 
all these arts by the progress which chemistry has made as a ‘ 
science. Agriculture can only be rationally and effectually | 
improved, by calling in the assistance of chemistry, and the ‘ 
advantages which medicine has derived from the same source, ; 
are too obvious to require particular notice and enumeration. F 
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Whatever substance is perceptible by our senses, is called 
matter ; the idea of it is rendered definite by its properties ; 
and wherever one of them can be found, by any of our facul- 
ties, the rest become immediately obvious, and are subjected : 
to the operative princifiles of all our ideas, sensation and reflec- s 
tion. Sound, a peculiar modification of the motion of matter, ; 
cannot reach the ear, without conveying the idea of form, hard- 
if ness, resistance, and all the other qualities and properties of a ; 
ii body which causes the effect. But these ideas, it may be 4 
14 | said, arise not from matter itself, or the sensations occasioned 
i by its properties. Experience teaches the eye to measure ¥ 

distances, and to discern the solidity of bodies as well as their 
i | figure and size. This proposition receives ready assent, be- 
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cause it is true and logical. The infant, that stretches out its 
little hand to play with the moon, is incapable of entertaining ; 
any adequate idea of the bright object which attracts its at- 3 
tention. Experience will teach it that the shining orb is ' 
far removed from its grasp; and inform it how every other 
bat object is relatively situated in the universe. But until we can | ‘ 
| Va reflect on sensationg, no idea of matter can be formed by the 
| human mind. | . 4 
| The most minute constituent parts of bodies, are atoms ; 4 
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or those small invisible elements of bodies which cannot be 
cut or divided ; for such is the signification of the term atom. 
We mean by the word those small particles, the figures of 
which are proper to the substances of which they are com- 
posed, and which can never be changed so long as that body 
preserves its nature. Bodies, we know, may be very much 
altered in their form and outward appearance, while their 
component elements remain unchanged. Many chemical pro- 
cesses and experiments prove this doctrine, and place it be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt. Atoms, understood in their 
grosser sense, as constituent parts of bodies, are distinguished 
by their figures, some of which are cubic, some round, some 
acute or spiculated. Where the discernible massules of 
bodies have any particular figure, it is natural to suppose, 
that the indiscernible ones, out of which they are most inti- 


mately composed, may have a similar figure, and that the fig- 


ure of the whole, arises from the figure of the parts. Many 
of the effects of bodies may be naturally derived from the 
configuration of their particles: as for example, the spiculat- 
ed are sharp and corrosive, piercing and wounding the parts 
to which they are applied ; while the globular are insipid 
and balsamic. Hence the spicular poisons, as antimony and 
sublimate, may be rendered inoffensive by sheathing their 
points in wax or oil. The solidity and fluidity of Bodies, may 
in some measure depend on the shape of their constituent par- 
ticles, the globular composing fluids, which admit of a free 
motion among themselves, while the angular settle into solid 
bodies whose parts are immoyeable. But solidity and fluidity 
are also certainly owing to another cause—because the 
game mass, under different circumstances, will be solid or 
fluid. Water becomes solid ice, under a certain degree of 
cold; and with a certain degree of heat, gold or iron may be 
made to flow like oil or water. When the parts of bodies are 
distended into spherules by heat, the number of their points 
of contact is vastly diminished—for in a solid’ mass, those 
points of contact are infinite. Hence we may conclyde, that 
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bodies become fluid by an alteration of the figures of their 
constituent parts from cubes to spheres, by the operation of 


fire. , 
(Zo be continued. ) 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 


SRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
[Selected from La Belle Assemblée. | 


—— +a 

Mr. Epiror, | 

HAVING lately had a copy of Demoustier’s celebrated 
work on Mythology sent me from Paris, I find it filled with 
so much information, and that soagreeably delioered, that I 
am induced to hazard u translation of it in your excellent 
Magazine. Mythology is a subject ufion which no woman 
should be ignorant, who would wish to afipear well in liberal 
society, and as Demoustier, has treated it, this branch of an- 
cient literature becomes as amusing as a modern novel. I 
know of no other translation than the one which I have at- 
tempted ; the original is thickly sown with verses ; but as 
these firincifially consist of French gallantry, local allusions, 
high compliments to Emilia, Oc. I have entirely omitted them; 
the translation otherwise is merely literal—I remain your 
obliged and constant reader, Z. 


LETTER I. 


You command, Emilia, and I obey : I hasten to instruct 
you in the history of the fabled gods of antiquity. 

The deities of whom I write are gods of the first class, and 
such as have enjoyed a certain reputation ; there were many 
others, but not even their names have come down to our 
times : the modern calendar is a trifle in comparison with 
that of the ancients. The stars were the first objects of ado- 
ration, therefore the Heavens is the earliest of the gods. In 
process of time, worship was instituted to heroes, such as Ju- 
piter, Bacchts, &c. ; afterwards to the virtucs under the 
name of Minerva ; then to the fine arts and their inventors, 
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under the names of Apollo and the Muses ; and lastly to ani- 
mals and to plants ; I am going to tell you from what cause. 

When the Titans united themselves to attack Jupiter in his 
celestial palace, their generals, it may be supposed, were not 
of a very inviting appearance: there was the fierce Encela- 
dus, who tere up huge rocks to support his scaling-ladder ; 
the formidable Briareus, with his hundred arms; and the 
frightful Tipheus, whose head reached even to the abode of 
the thunderer, while the lashings of his scaly train made the 
whole earth tremble. 

At first sight of these gentlemen, all the goddesses fainted 
away. The gods instead of flying to their assistance, most 
gallantly stole off, and ran to hide themselves in Egypt. 
There, in order to elude the sharp eyes of the Titans, they — 
changed themselves into various shapes, some into rats, oth- 
ers into crocodiles ; many of them into cabbages, leeks, len- 
tiles, trees, flowers, fish, &c.—From that period the Egyp- 
tian humbly adored all that surrounded him ; and piously sil- 
ly, peeping into the Nile, believed that he saw gods swim- 
ming incog. under its calm waters, growing and flowering in 
the midst of gardens, and every year peopling his sauce-pans. 

Thus the number of gods inhabiting the earth, soon ex- 
ceeded that of the dwellers in Olympus. To reduce this 
crowd of divinities into some order, they were divided into 
four classes ; in the first rank were placed the supreme gods ; 
in the second the inferior deities; in the third the demi- 
gods ; and in the fourth the humble popular divinities which 
composed the moé of heaven. 

The deities of the first order amounted to twenty-three, 
Apollo, Juno, Neptune, Vesta, Vulcan, Venus, Mars, Diana. 
Mercury, Ceres, and Minerva ; Destiny, Saturn, Genius, 
Pluto, Bacchus, Love, Cybele, and Proserpine. The twelve 
first formed what is called the council of Jupiter, from which 
the remaining eight were excluded. Jupiter of course had 
excellent reasons for this exclusion. It is affirmed, however, 
that Cybele and Proserpine have the ear of Juno; none of the 
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others enjoy her favor ; indeed this queen is rather hard to 
please. She is even accused of wanting respect for her 
grandmother, the worthy old Vesta, who, though in her dot- 
age, behaves to admiration. In the very first year of the 
world, Vesta married the Heavens, by whom she had issue 
Titan and Saturn. This ancient lady is the same as Cybele, 
and Cybele is the same as the Earth. Then, twenty years 
afterwards, Saturn espoused Rhea, who is the same as Cybele, 
who is the same as the Earth, who they say, is the same as 
Vesta. 

To unravel this tangled enigma, I now hasten, like an en- 
lightened, subtle, and profound genealogist, to do like all my 
brethren of this cloth; that is to say, follow the footsteps of 
fabulous antiquity, and then create on the instant persons that 
never existed. 

Vesta, surnamed Cybele on account of her principality of 
the earth, gave it as a fortune to Saturn when he married 
Rhea. In consequence the latter (on the day of her nuptials,) 
took the name of Cybele, as new princess of the earth ; and 
this circumstance has ever since caused her to be confounded 
with Vesta her mother-in-law. 

But while she suffered this estate to pass into the family of 
her son, Vesta still preserved the title and the honorary rights 
connected with it ; at least she divided them with her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Thus the worship of the one and of the other, 
amounts to the same thing. Nevertheless they are person- 
ally represented in a very different manner. The dowager 
Cybele sits gravely, and always maintains the serious deport- 
ment of a grand-mamma; her brow is crowned with towers 
and steeples, and in her hand she holds the keys of all the old 
castles. 

Always fresh, always beautiful, the young and prolific Cy- 
bele leads the hours and the seasons in her train; she tra- 
verses her domains in a light car drawn by lions, while 
nymphs precede her with songs and dances. This amiable 
goddess passes under a pure and cloudless sky : the furious 
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winds sleep imprisoned by her side ; Ceres, Flora, and Po- 
mona weave their mingled treasures into a garland for their 
queen ; while Zephyr, wantoning amongst her robes, archly 
discovers part of that swelling bosom at which the human 
race are nourished. 

It is said that when the statue of this deity arrived at Rome, 
the vessel which brought it suddenly stopped at the mouth of 
the Tiber. At that instant a certain Claudia, whose reputa- 
tion had been rather tainted, and who was therefore willing te 
padlock the lips of gossip scandal, fastened the vessel to her 
girdle, and after a short prayer, towed it along with the great- 
estease ! However, I must confess that there are some scep- 
tics who consider the story as equivocal as the lady’s honor. 

Be that as it may, the young Cybele brought a little god- 
dess into the world, whom her grandmother shortly loved to 
such excess, that she wished her to be named after herself ; 
the young couple could not do otherwise than to consent. 

Behold now another Vesta !—She was the goddess of fire 
and virginity : two things which are deemed a physical con- 
tradiction. In her temple at Rome, an immortal fire was 
carefully preserved ; ifever it was unluckily extinguished, 
all the people made expiations and sacrifices, and it was only 
to be rekindled by a ray of the sun. The preservation of this 
sacred flame was confided to the vestals ; these priestesses 
made the vow of virginity ; but the innocent hearts of tender 
maids in that happy age in which we love, and in which we 
please, too frequently felt the sparks of that fire which blazed 
under their hands !—Nevertheless woe to them who violated 
their oaths! They were buried alive. Touched by their 
youth, and the brightness of their beauty, the executioners 
were surprised into tears, the judges shuddered as they con- 
demned them, and the multitude listened im agony to the 
lengthened cries of these tender victims. Alas! ifthe senti- 
ment of love is a crime, cruel nature, why hast thou given us 
a heart !—Adieu, my sweet Emilia, these poor vestals have 
saddened my spirits, and I can write of them no longer. 

VOL. I. 4, 
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LETTER II. 

Vesta and the Heavens had a great number of children, 
the principal of these were Titan, Saturn, the Ocean, the Cy- 
clops, Ceres, Thetis, and Rhea. ‘This last (who was Vesta’s 
favorite) fell desperately in love with Saturn, and married 
him. It was upon this occasion that she also took the name 
of Cybele. 

Titan, the eldest son of the celestial family, was presump- 
tive heir of the throne ; Saturn, his youngest brother could 
not, therefore, pretend to the crown. Cybele was in despair ; 
and do net you, my Emilia, comprehend the motive of her 
ambition ? Wien a woman loves, she would willingly elevate 
the object she adores to the rank of a monarch ; and if there 
were a rank yet higher, it is that to which her heart would 
aspire for him. 

The ambitious Cybele, artfully exerting her influence over 
Vesta, persuaded her that Titan ought to cede his birth-right 
to Saturn ; and Vesta soon argued her husband into the same 
opinion. 

The obedient Titan believed it his duty to yield the throne 
to Saturn ; but he did so upon condition that his brother 
should never bring up any male children, so that after him, 
the kingdom might return to the posterity of Titan. Saturn 
accepted this proposition ; and willing to keep his promise 
inviolate, swaliowed down all the male children of whom his 
wife was delivered, the very instant they were born. 

Knowing her husband to be a good unsuspecting personage, 
the young Cybele thought fit to play a trick with his appetite. 
Being brought to bed of Jupiter and Juno, she dressed up a 
stone and put it in the place of the former. It seems that 
honest Saturn was near-sighted, so down it went without cer- 
emony ; doubtless his stomach was better than his eye, for at 
the birth of Neptune and of Pluto, he made two more such 
meals, without complaining of an indigestion. 

However thet may be, his wife secretly educated Jupiter 
in the isle of Crete. He was already grown up, when he was 
discovered by his uncle Titan. 
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This prince raised an army on the instant, marched against 
Saturn, took him and Cybele prisoners, and confined them in 
Tartarus ; but Jupiter escaped his vengeance ; and some 
years after, threw Titan into chains, and broke those of his 
parents. | 

No sooner was Saturn re-established in his kingdom, than 
fearing in his turn the valor and ambition of his liberator, he 
prepared certain snares for his destruction. Jupiter, inform- 
ed of these unworthy designs, drove him from Olympus. 
The god, dethroned for ever, then flew into Italy, the country 
of the Latins, governed by Janus. There, from a monarch he 
transformed himself into a husbandman, and found under a 
straw roof the secret of happiness. A laborious people, obe- 
dient to his instructions, tilled the ground and rendered it fer- 
tile. Saturn was belovedbythem. And surely the happiness 
of being beloved is far beyond the honor of being adored. 

It is evidently as the father of agriculture that Saturn is 
represented under the figure of an old man holding a fork in 
his right hand: in his left they place a serpent whose head 
and tail form a circle: this is the emblem of prudence, the 
principal attribute of Saturn. 

The period of this god’s abode in Italy was called the age 
of gold. Happy ages of simplicity, innocence, and goodness ! 
during which frankness and equity had yet a temple in Nor- 
mandy ; every body. spoke the truth ; Gascony had inhabit- 
ants ; beauty appeared without disguise, and was profoundly 
ignorant of virgin’s milk, pearl-powder, black-fard, and vege- 
table rouge. Happy ages, in which every fortunate lover was 
discreet ; and without letters, jewels, or picture of the belov- 
ed object, preserved her image in his heart. Happy ages, in 
which Concord, Hymen, and Love, peaceably took up their 
abode together! blissfui times, will you ever return ? Sorrow 
returns, alas how often! Does joy alone pass to re-visit us 
no more ? 

It is to commemorate this period, that the Saturnalia was 


instituted at Rome: it takes place every year in the month of 
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September. During these feasts, with the intention of recall- 
ing the virtues of equality which had formerly united man- 
kind, the ordinary course of domestic life was overthrown : 
presents were exchanged every where, to shew that all sorts 
of goods were in common under the reign of Saturn. 

Iam really grieved that this god, whom I consider as the 
only honest man of the celestial court, should have tolerated 
the sacrifice of human victims, and patronized gladiators : 
but as he facilitated commerce by the invention of money, I 
am willing to overlook these foibles. The coins struck dur- 
ing his administration, on one side represented a vessel, the 
symbol of trade ; and on the other a man with two heads ; 
this engaging portrait was that of king Janus. 

Janus had not only opened his gates to Saturn during his 
exile, but had even divided his throne with the royal fugi- 
tive ; in recompence for such generosity, the god endowed 
him with the knowledge of the past and of the future. It is 
for this reason that Janus is depicted with two opposite faces. 
Ovid has said that he was the only god that had ever seen his 
own back. The month of January was consecrated to him. 
In his right hand he held«a key indicating that he opened the 
year ; and in his left a wand, as president of the augurs. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, and Tatius, king of the 
Sabines, having concluded a mutual treaty, erected upon this 
eccasion a temple, in which there were as many altars as 
months in the year. This temple was always open during 
war, and closed during peace. 

Ji is whispered to me at this moment, that Hymen and Love 
have waged furious war against each other for these last 
thousand years, but that your dear hand, my Emilia, is about 
to close the temple of Janus for ever. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANE 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


i [ Selected from La Belle Assemblée. | 


LETTER I. 
I am very proud to obey your ladyship’s commands ; and 


when they would make me high priest at the shrine, where 
you have so long reigned goddess ; when they would call 
upon me to expound the mysteries of fashion, from the first 
pelisse worn by our beauteous mother Eve, to the last ermin- 
ed garment which graced the shoulders of your lovely self; 
when this is my command how can I shrink from my duty, 
how dare I venture to disobey ? Start not with a frown, which 
for a moment turns my Uranian Venus into a cloud-browed 
Juno ; thy Paris, fair queen of the smiles and joys, would 
rather choke himself with the core of the golden fruit he laid 
at your feet, than not to fulfil thy mandate, were it to drink up 
Ise], or eat a crocodile ! 
You command me to search into the storehouses of my 
, 4 brain, to remember all I have read in colleges, all I have 
heard from travellers, all I have myself seen in journeying 
over this habitable globe, and inform you of all the fashions in 
s raiments, which have ever been assumed from Anno Mundi l, 
. | to Anno Domini 1810. ; 
= Why, my dear Countess, what is it that your divine ladyship 
} | takes me for ? Surely not tailor-general to the generations of 
man and womankind! Positively [am no example of the me- 
tempsychosis. 1 was not the serpent, whose wily arts sewed 
: up the fairest limbs in Paradise in the envious drapery of the 
4 fig-trees. (By the bye, if your good nature will admit of a - 
a parenthesis in so momentous a passage, pray permit me to i! 
: hint how false is the old saying, that the devil would have 
been a tailor had he not lost the first stitch ! Now it is proved 
beyond contradiction, that he gained the first stitch ; for it 
was direcied towards the unblushing charms of the beauteous 
bride of Adam, the devil’s needle gave her a wound in the seat 
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of all ladies’ longings, the spleen ; and the gentle dame find- 


ing herself naked, permitted the arch-enemy of her husband 
to dress her as he pleased. Surely this proves his Tartarean 
majesty to be the very emperor of tailors ; and most despot- 
ically has he exercised his needle and shears ever since ; 
stitching together what heaven never intended should be unit- 
ed, and cutting asunder what the same gracious Power de- 
signs should hold lasting union ! But to get out of my paren- 
thesis, and return to the proper text of my reply.) 

Neither had I any thing to do with the manufacture of the 
famous shuttle of Isis, with which she wove the garments of 
Egypt ; nor did I assist the fair daughters of Isracl to bro- 
cade their fine twined linen; nor stood I master-dyer over 
the Tyrian dye-tubs ; nor did I fashion the loom of Athenz, 
in the plains of Greece ; nor attend with my scissars when 
the togas of Rome were snipped into form for the youth of the 
republic ! Andif your county Paris, my fair dictator, did 
not thus, in a thousand bodies, inhabit, with the votary of fash- 
ion, the nations of ancient lore, as little can your ladyship ex- 
pect to find him tireman to the more modern, but to him no 
less obsolete Gauls, ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, &c. &c. 
And blessed be my fate, my sweet Countess, that I was not 
contemporary with the be-leafed or be-ruffed daughters of 
antiquity !—I should not have breathed the same air with 
you ; I should not have lived in the beams of thine eyes, have 
drank the soul’s dear inspiration from thy lips—No; daugh- 
ter of Pharoah, Tyrian Dido, Grecian Helen, Roman Corne- 
lia; J’ll none of you !/—My happy fate hath matched my 
natal star with a brighter luminary than that which shines in 
your whole constellation !——-Move on then, fair planet of my 


destiny ; exert thy influence over my thoughts, my words, | 


and my actions ; command, and I obey; for I, thy neas, 
my Dido, will never leave thy shores; thy Paris, my Helen, 
may bow before thy shrine, for no Menelaus hovers near to 
brand my proud devotions with the name of crime. And thy 
lover, thy adorer, bright Cornelia of the British Isle, sees in 
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the youthful widow’s virtues, jewels more precious than 
even those which decked the Roman dame !—Ah, then ! 
my Venus, swect star, that silvers the shades of Park, as 
I stroll beneath them, musing on love and thee ; whether 
thou sheddest thy rays upon my solitary rural walk; or 
smilest upon me, when springing from my chariot into the 
crowded doors of the opera-house in town; still do thy gen- 
tle beams warm and cheer my heart ; still does my soul feel 
the same power in the queen of my ascendant ! 

Then, brightest goddess of my wishes, thus does thy ardent 
votary obey thy call; and in spite of intervening ages, in spite 
of unmeasured distances ; neither time nor space shall be ob- 
stacles in my path. I dive into the depths of the one ; I tra- 
s verse, with unwearied wing, the far-stretching extremities of 
the other ; seas, mountains, luxuriant vallies, plains, deserts, 
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steppes, savannahs, all are reduced to a span of earth before 
: di 3 me ; for you command me to bring from amongst their vari- 
i. ous nations spoils for the temple of fashion ! Your fair hand 


is to consecrate the offering ; I present the tribute, and beau- 
| % . ty’s self hangs the trophies on her shrine. 

But still am I to obey from the very letter 2? Is it a his- 
tory of the male and female attire, from the first of time, that 
I am to collect and arrange '—Be it so; should it be uninter- 
esting, should it be dull, should it be pedantic, you must 
blame yourself, dear arbitress of my actions ; for, obey you I 
will in every minutiz, even to the sticking on of a pin, or the 
: tying of a top-knot. 
ze I suppose your ladyship’s blushes will not allow me to dwell 
Wa with much particularity on the appearance of our primeval 
parents, when clad with the light of beauty alone! neither 
would it much gratify your taste, to know whether their gar- 
ments of leaves (the winding-sheet in which they did penance 
for their transgression) was merely a thick-woven garland 
twisted round their waists, or literally an afron of fiz-leaves 
sewed together, as translators choose to render it. Our bota- 
nists seem to do their best to sanction this interpretation, for 
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they shew us a plant with long wiry points, to which they give 
the name of 4dam’s Needle ; most boldly insinuating, that 
with these same prickles, our illustrious forefather turned 
tailor. For my part, though I am no very profound Hebrew 
scholar, I cannot exactly apprehend the text as meant to im- 
ply that the leaves were sewed together ; and did I translate 
it, it would certainly sanction the commentary of the painter, 
who usually paints this earliest garment of our first parents, as 
a branch of the fig-tree twisted round their waists. 

Their next apparel, that which was to suit them for the 
changeful seasons of the world at large, was the skin of beasts. 
Poor Eve did even carry a withered bough of Paradise out 
with her, to remind her of the bower of bliss she had left be- 
hind, of the flowers she had scented, the fruit she had gather- 
ed, the Elysium of sweets which she had once enjoyed with 
her beloved, her seduced, her ruined husband ! 

I have often heard your gentle sex complain of their pres- 
ent lot in this wilderness of care. Let them henceforth cease 
reproaching our exemption from some of their inherent evils. 
—Let them recollect that from the first woman sprang “ loss 
of Paradise, and all our woe {” and, humbled by the convic- 
tion, may they indeed strive to smooth the rugged path to 
man, into which, had it not been for syren woman, he had 
never entered ! 

Fair daughter of Eve, dear mistress of my fate! thy con- 
science will whisper how thy charming toils drew me to thy 
feet ; how thy net ensnared me ; plucked me from the field of 
warlike fame, and now bind me, as the spell of the sweet 
daughters of the deep, ever thy willing captive. 

Your enchanting sex are the dictators cf ours ; and strug- 
gle, frown, contend as you will, you cannot escape the fate 
of all despots ; for it has long been proved by experience, and 
philosophers have passed it into an axiom, “ that while the 
tyrant fastens one end of the chain round the hands of his 
slave, he rivets the other to his own neck.”’—Thus, mutual 
slaves, mutual sovereigns, let us reign and serve alike ! 
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But grant me pardon, my gentle Countess, for this digres- 
sion, and J shall immediately return within the pale of fashion 
again. 

We have no accounts, either from truth or fancy, respect- 
ing the change of modes from the time that Adam and Eve 
left their summer residence in Eden, and walked out, in good 
warm pelisses, stripped from the backs of sheep or bears, to 
take possession of their winter abode in the stermy world— 
until the awful season of the deluge. I have no doubt that I 
cannot trace either umbrellas, or water-proof coats so far 
back ; but, as we are told of the sons of Noah casting a hyke, 
or mantle, over him, when (a short time after the flood) he lay 
exposed in his tent, we must be allowed to suppose, that in 
the latter ages of the antideluvian world, its inhabitants had 
made much progress in inventions, or to have instituted and 
perfected the manufacture of other raiment besides skins of 
beasts. 

I shall not enter into the disquisition, whether the family of 
Noah, and consequently the first settlers in the new world, 
arising, like your sister Venus, from the boundless “ ocean 
tumbling round the globe!” pitched their tents, on their 
egress from the ark, in Mesopotamia, in China, or amidst the 
hyperborean snows.. I shall merely follow the steps of fash- 
ion where she precedes me ; and after leaving the Ayke of 
the patriarch of the deluge, I see no trace of any peculiar rai- 
ment till I alight on the banks of the Nile. 

Linen and woollen garments were in use among them at a 
very remote period.  Vestures of fine linen” were worn by 
the nobies of the court of Egypt, as early as the time of Jo- 
seph the son of Jacob. And prior to that period the art of 
weaving must have arrived at considerable excellence, for 
we are informed of the coat of many colours, which was given 
by the patriarch Israel to his favourite son. 

The skins of animals, for winter garments, with woollen 
cloth for the more temperate seasons, and linen or cotton for 


the summer months, were all the variety afforded for the 
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wardrobes of prince or peasant in those golden ages. Silk 
was then totally unknown, and the dye of the garment, rather 
than the material, was held in high estimation. 

The Egyptians claim the invention of weaving as having 
been the growth of their nation, and in memory of the preten- 
sion, put a shuttle into the hand of their goddess Isis, to sig- 
nify that she was the inventress of that art. I am inclined, 
with the deep searching Sir William Jones, rather to give a 
more eastern origin to all the arts; and, therefore, I do not 
doubt tiat the accomplished lady to whom they attribute this 
talent, was, indeed, the first plyer of the weaving art among 
them ; and I as little doubt that she was no Egyptian herself, 
but rather some benevolent emigrant from climes nearer the 
primeval arts of man ; and that she rather brought than in- 
vented the shuttle amongst them. However, we cannot deny 
that the subjects of Pharoah profited by her lessons, for we 
read of a certain Pheenician Thais, who, in the days of Solo- 
mon, “ decked her bed with carfrets, and the carved work with 
fine linen of Egypt.’ Herodotus dwells on the “ fine em- 
broidered linen of Egypt, adorned with figures of animals 
woven in the work, and enriched with gold and variety of col- 
ors.” I wiil not pretend to say that this ancient produce of 
the loom was to be compared with the lions and tigers grin- 
ning horribly in the speaking (or, perhaps, more properly 
indited, roaring ) worsted-work of the present day; but it was 
costly and splendid, and that at any time is sufficient cireden- 
tials into a royal or fashionabie wardrobe. | 

The manufactures of those primzeval ages, you must hold 
in your mind, my fair auditor, possessed none of the varieties 
of Manchester, Norwich, Spitalfields, Paisly, &c. &c. 

When we read the word «/k in the Old Testament of our 
Bibles, the learned, and amongst the rest, the erudite author 
of our excellent Greek and Hebrew Lexicons (the Rev. Mr. 
Parkhurst,) is of opinion that we ought to translate it cot‘on. 

Silk was not adapted to the use of clothing, till towards the 
conclusion of the Roman republic, and is particularly noted 
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ik : as an extraordinary, strange, and costly vestment worn by 
4 Vespasian and his son Titus, in their triumphal shews. 
Linen and cotton must then be understood as the most 
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pr splendid materials with which the belles and beaux of the 
n- civilized worid, in those early days, could decorate their fine 
r= persons. Besides these, we have some account from Herodo- 
d, tus and others, of inferior stuffs made from the hair of ani- 
a mals; and, indeed, the sackcloth of the Jews which they usu- 
ot ally wore in penances and mourning, was composed entirely 
is of a rough, bristly, black hair. This rugged manufactory 
ye was seldom put in contact with the human flesh ; though, 
if, indeed, Diodorus Siculus does relate, whether in a merry 
ne mood, I will not pretend to decide, of a certain nation of E- 
n- thiopian Sans Culottes, who, being in utter despair at their 
ny indélicate appearance (perhaps it happened at the time of a 
ve | certain number of goddesses eloping to those parts ') laid 
o- 4 violent hands on the hair of their head, and made themselves 
th q each a suit of small clothes, out of their locks, which fitted 
n- 4 : them to admiration. 
als ‘ We find in the Melpomene of Herodotus a most tragical 
r1- 4 manufactory for the Scythian wardrobe ; those gallant gentle- 
of 4 men, when in want of raiment, did not “ rob Peter to pay 
in- % Paul,” or strip the head to clothe the limbs ; but very civilly 
‘ly : took the first man they met, plucking his skin over his ears, 
as a | tanned it, and wore it, as their descendants, the modern Rus- 
Ne : sians, do that of beasts for warmth and ornament ! I cannot 
: doubt that this savage custom had its origin in the glory of 
id arms; therefore, sweet lady of the myrtle and the olive- 
ies 4 branch, I cannot do otherwise than congratulate myself on the ia 
q mandate that drew your Paris from the field ; lest, in the 4 
ur 7 fervor of military ardor, in the triumph of conquest, he had 
or : seized some fierce follower of the Corsican, and, flaying him 
Ir. q alive, leaped into his skin, and appeared before you, zo to be 
nN. known again !—How would the freshness of a British com- 


he ._ plexion have been recognized through a Frenchman’s visage ! 
~—Would even my goddess’s penetrating glance been able to 
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have discovered the beams of her Paris’s love-declaring 
looks, though the little ferrety eyes of my discomfited foe ? 
What would she have thought of the approach of such lips to 
her soft hand, of the whiskered chin, brushing the pearls of 
her bracelet ? JI fear, that had your Paris been Hercules 
himself, the hero would have been banished your presence, to 
herd with cannibals and swine, and other anthropophagi. 

Shudder not then, my fair Urania, at this picture which 
your Paris has drawn of what might have been ; it never now 
will exist ; and instead of a wardrobe selected from the gar- 
ments which his enemies brought into the world with them, 
like his predecessor and namesake, the son of Priam, he will 
never appear before the lady of his heart, but in vestments of 
finely-wrought linen, garments of wooilen, and garments of 
silk ; and whatever efceteras your ladyship may choose to 
command. 

After most devoutly entreating pardon of your delicacy 
for so horrid an image as those hideous Scythians have com- 
pelled me to place before your eyes, I will do all in my power 
to obliterate the frightful impression, by leading you to the 
bowers of the graceful female arts in the task of arraying 
themselves, and those who deserve their smiles. 

I can promise your ladyship not to bring you into company 
beneath your rank. Here are not poor mechanics and man- 
ufacturers hired at sixpence a-day ; but ladies, princesses, and 
queens ? I present to your notice the dames of Sidon, whom 
Homer celebrates, when describing the wardrobe of Hecu- 
ba :— 

«‘ There vestures lay, in various colors wrought, 


« The works of Sidon’s dames, from Sidon brought 
“ By godlike Paris F 





By the way, if your ladyship would admit of the epithet, as 
one that might properly belong to your humble servant, what 
an apt motto the above quotation would have made to this 
epistle ! If not the real vestures, the ghosts of them, are 
brought in those descriptions to your eyes, and by—will you 
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add, the godlike Paris ? Turn not up thy pretty lip, fair dame, 
at this assumption —The epithet belongs to me, I deserve it! 
I will prove it to thee ! sweet infidel |—~Thou art my goddess 
Venus, Urania !—The gods loved Venus from Vulcan to Ju- 
piter ; and I love Venus ; hence like a god I love ; ergo, I 
am godlike ! 

Shall I leave you to ponder upon this weighty argument ; 
to dream of the gardens of Antinous, and his fair daughters 
washing their veils in the stream; or of Minerva presiding 
at the Grecian board ; or of Andromache making -a_ proces- 
sion with the produce of her loom to the shrines of Troy ; or, 
will you condescend to leave these visions of old, and dream 
of Bond-street, Grosvenor-square, and—I dare not say who ? 

Shall I leave you to this fanciful repose, this agreeable 
travelling in your own coach, this way of living centuries 
without growing old ? Or, am I to go on as before, dragging 
you after me, over all the habitable globe, ancient and modern, 
like Don Quixote, with Sancho seated behind him, on the en- 
chanted horse—seeing, hearing all things ; traversing earth, 
sea, and skies, without stirring one step from the terra firma 
of his native land ? 

I hear your mandate breathed from yon fleecy cloud ;— 
s¢ Oh, it comes o’er my ear like the sweet south over a bank 
of violets, stealing and giving odours !” That fleecy cloud 
floats along in the direction from your native woods, and sure- 
ly it brings a sigh from my Urania’s breast, a mandate to her 
lover !—It breathes her commands—“ Proceed, Paris, or 
tremble at my displeasure !” 

I obey, divine arbitress of my time and fate, and my next 
letter shall contain the fashions, as this has done the materi- 


als, of the garments of antiquity. 
Panis. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
Review of Tales of Fashionable Life, by Miss Edgeworth. 
— 

THE ABSENTEE. 

Ir is now three years since Miss Edgeworth gave to the 
world the two first volumes of her Tales of Fashionable Life. 
The present publication is a continuation of those Tales, and 
produced in conformity with the promise which she formerly 
made to the public respecting them. The celebrity which 
the stories of Ennui, Almeria and Manceuvering has justly 
obtained for the fair authoress both in Europe and America, 
had excited an highly favorable opinion of the value of 
the expected volumes; which opinion, however it might 
have operated to the disadvantage of the author, we think 
will not be considered premature, upon the perusal of the 

productions, now that they have made their appearance. 

Among the fashionable vices which prevail in England, 
none seems more conspicuous or more deserving of repro- 
bation, than the habit of the Irish absentee nobility, of residing 
altogether in London, of seeking distinction by a waste of for- 
tune, and of emulating the company of the higher grades of 
English nobility, who heartily despise them, who laugh at 
their fojlics and riot upon their ruin. While extravagance in 
London éxhausts the value of the Irish estates, the same effect 
by a different process, is produced in Ireland itself. Corrupt 
agents of the non-resident nobility, by every description of 
oppression, extort without fear either of detection or re- 
proach, all the subsistence of the peasantry, who are thus 
plunged in misery and vice ; and carefully conceal from the 
landlords the value of their estates, contriving by this double 
deception to create great fortunes for themselves and serious- 
ly to injure if not finally ruin their employers. 

Miss Edgeworth in the tale of the Absentee has ably en- 
deavored to expose the folly and absurdity, as well as the cru- 
elty of this habit of non-residence, detailing in a most striking 
manner the evils which are entailed upon the peasantry of 
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Ireland, in consequence of the flagrant neglect of the Irish 
nobility. The writings of Miss Edgeworth are more valuable 
from the accurate delineations of genuine nature which they 
exhibit, than from any appeals to the fancy or imagination of 
her readers. You are not rapt with enthusiasm, or led away 
by feeling, but are ready to exclaim in every page, how nat- 
ural is that touch of character! how universally true is that 
sentiment ! She constantly recommends herself to the judge- 
ment of philosophy, as well as to the conviction of common 
sense. A certain method of dramatizing her characters 
our authoress possesses, beyond that of any novel writer of 
the present day, and there is a truth and completeness of de- 
lineation about her agents, which stamps a sterling value upon 
every character which she draws. A habit of surveying hu- 
man nature in all its varieties, and at the same time with 
great depth of obseravtion and profoundness of judgement, 
has enabled Miss Edgeworth, almost without being conscious 
of her power, to convey by a single remark, or stroke of char- 
acter, what volumes could not more clearly explain ; as the 
ocean by its natural undulations bears the heaviest and rich- 
est burthens, unsuspicious of their value or their weight. 

The tale of the Absentee, is in some measure local to 
Great Britian and therefore may not be so much relished in 
America, where the state of Ireland or Irish nobility is little 
known and less regarded. Yet to those who have observed 
the character and conversation of the low Irish, there will be 
found great entertainment and information in the natural, the 
inimitable delineations of that character in the present pro- 
duction. The story may be shortly related. 

My lord and lady Clonbrony, having left Ireland for some 
years, to reside in London, enter immediately into all the 
fashionable extravagance of the day. This lady was obvious 
to ridicule, from her affectation of despising her native coun- 
try, and attempting to be English in all she said and did ; 
though in the main she was a good woman; good natured, 
and possessed moral and religious principles. A natural and 
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unnatural manner seemed struggling in all her gestures, and 
in every syllable that she articulated—a naturally free, famil- 
iar, good-natured, precipitate Irish manner, had been school- 
ed late in life, into a sober, cold, still, stiff deportment, which 
she mistook for English,—she aimed at leading the ton, in 
foolish expenses, but was continually ridiculed by those into 
whose good graces she was desirous of being admitted. 

Lord Clonbrony on the other hand, had no disposition to re- 
main in England ; but in order to support his wife’s extrava- 
gant disposition, soon became embarrassed in his affairs, and 
lived away, without thought, immersing himself deeper and 
deeper in debt, and shifting off from day to day, by one tem- 
perary expedient or another, the difficulties by which he was 
surrounded : and keeping company with a set of jovial com. 
panions and particularly his Irish friend Sir Terence O«Fay, 
who first helped him into scrapes and then out of them. 

Lord Colambre, the son of this couple, the heir toa great es- 
tate in Ireland, and the principal character in the story, was 
a young man of naturally quick and strong capacity, ardent 
affections and impetuous temper, and had not been spoiled 
by the early indulgencies of childhood ; but when he became 
a man, his arobition for intellectual superiority was raised by 
the emulation of a public seminary, where the sobriety of 
English good sense mixed with his Irish vivacity—and Eng- 
lish prudence governed but did not extinguish his Irish en- 
thusiasm. His natural good sense made him quickly per- 
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ceive, after his arrival in London, the opinion entertained of 
his mother. While of his father’s affairs he soon had reason 
to be suspicious, and he resolved if possible to reclaim them 
both. 

Grace Nugent, the niece of lady Clonbrony, was a resident 
in her family, and possessed of beauty, good sense, good feel 
ings and accomplishments, which could not, and did not fail 
to attract the heart of such a young man as lord Colambre. 
He however did not immediately make known his attachment, 
nor was Miss Nugent conscious of having made a conquest ; 
but behaved to him exactly as if he had been her brother. 
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Lady Clonbrony however had conceived the design of mar- 
rying her son to Miss Broadhurst, a rich heiress, who was 
then the great object of attraction in fashionable society—but 
in this design she was disappointed, for lord Colambre’s 
friend Berry! had the pleasure of possessing qualities perhaps 
more congenial to the disposition of Miss Broadhurst and 
ultimately married her, very much to the satisfaction of his 
friend—and the discontent oflady Clonbrony. 

In consequence however of the perseverance and obstinacy 
of his mother in regard to this marriage, and for the purpose 
of examining bis estates, lord Colambre before he became of 
age, determined to visit Ireland, and personally to witness the 
condition of his native country. With this determination he 
goes to Ireland, forms some valuable acquaintances, who in- 
form him of the real situation of the country and remove the 
erroneous impression which had been made by vulgar prej- 
udice upon his mind. Here he meets with lady Dashfort, an 
English lady of quality, who visited Ireland to give the ton, 
that is, pervert the taste and lead the fashions of the country 
into the most ridiculous absurdities—and at the same time to 
match her daughter lady Isabel, with some rich [rish noble- 
man; and she fixed upon lord Colambre, as a suitable per- 
son on whom to exercise her abilities at intrigue. With this 
lady and her daughier he travelled for some time in Ireland, 
but soon becoming disgusted with their vices and manners, 
he left them and travelled incognito over his own and his fa- 
ther’s estates. In this journey he is enabled to discern the dif- 
ference between the virtuous and corrupt agent: Mr. Burke, 
the former, had rendered the peasantry happy, contented, and 
by prudence and good management the Colamére estate pro- 
duced a regular income without disparagement to the estate 
itself ; whilst Nichoias O‘Garraghty, the corrupt agent; had 
impoverished and oppressed the tenantry and nearly ruined 
the value of the preperty of lord Clonbrony. The manifold 
corruptions of this man led lord Colambre to England imme- 


diately, and their exposure to his father, induced him to agree 
VOL. f. 6 
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to return to Ireland forthwith ; whilst lord Colambre agreed 
to pay his just debts and place his parents upon a more ju- 
dicious establishment. Some doubts about the parentage of 
Grace Nugent, which he had imbibed in Ireland, were now 
removed in the mind of lord Colambre, by one of his Irish 
friends, count O‘Halloran—and he therefore soon after his re- 


turn became the husband of that lady ; and the whole family 
returned happy to Ireland. a 


We have not space sufficient to allow very copious ex- 
tracts: But the following description of count O+Halloran’s 
study, ought not to be omitted. Lady Dashfort, lord Colam- 
bre, colonel Heathcock, a modern gentleman, and two officers 
of the army were in company. Count O‘Halloran had gone 
a hunting, and the servant led the way into the study : 


«« Fle opened the door, went in before her, and stood hold- 
ing up his finger, as if making a signal of silence to some one 
within. Her ladyship entered, and found herself in the midst 
of an odd assembly ; an eagle, a goat, a dog, an otter, several 
gold and silver fish in a glass globe, and a white mouse in a 
cage. The eagle, quick of eye, but quiet of demeanor, was 
perched upon his stand ; the otter lay under the table per- 
fectly harmless: the Angola goat, a beautiful and remarka- 
bly little creature of its kind, with long, curling, silky hair, 
was walking about the room with the air of a beauty anda 
favorite : the dog, a tall Irish greyhound, one of the few of 
that fine race, which is now almost extinct—had been given 
to count O«Halloran by an Irish nobleman, a relation of lady 
Dashfort’s. This dog, who had formerly known her ladyship, 
looked at her with ears erect, recognized her, and went to 
meet her, the moment she entered. ‘The servant answered 
for the peaceable behavior of all the rest of the company of 
animals, and retired. Lady Dashfort began to feed the eagle 
from a silver plate on his stand; lord Colambre examined 
the inscription on his collar; the other men stood in amaze. 
Heathcock, who came in last, astonished out of his constant 
‘Eh! re’ily now ? the moment he put himself in at the door, 
exclaimed, * Zcunds ! what’s all this live lumber ?—~and he 
stumbled over the goat, who was at that moment crossing the 
way. The colonel’s spur caught in the goat’s curly beard ; 
the colonel shook his foot, and entangled the spur worse and 
worse ; the goat struggled and butted; the colonel skated 
forward on the polished oak floor, balancing himself with out- 
stretched arms. 
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« The indignant eagle screamed, and, passing by, perched 
on Heathcock’s shoulders. ‘Too well bred to have recourse 
to the terrors of his beak, he scrupled not to scream, and flap 
his wings about the colonel’s ears. Lady Dashfort, the while, 
threw herself back in her chair, laughing, and begging Heath- 
cock’s pardon—‘ O ! take care of the dog, my dear colonel !’ 
cried she ; ‘ for this kind of dog seizes his enemy by the back, 
and shakes him to death.’ ‘The officers, holding their sides, 
laughed, and begged—no pardon: while lord Colambre, the 
only person who was not absolutely incapacitated, tried to dis- 
entangle the spur, and to liberate the colonel from the goat, 
and the goat from the colonel ; an attempt in which he at last 
succeeded, at the expense of a considerable portion of the 
goat’s beard. The eagle, however, still kept his place ; and, 
yet mindful of the wrongs of his insulted friend, the goat, had 
stretched his wings to give another buffet. Count O‘Halloran 
entered ; and the bird, quitting his prey, flew down to greet 
his master. The count was a fine old, military-looking gen- 
tleman, fresh from the chase: his hunting accoutrements 
hanging carelessly about him, he advanced, unembarrassed, 
to the lady ; and received his other guests with a mixture of 
military ease and gentleman-like dignity.” 


The peculiarity of thought and expression of the lower 
class of Irish peasantry is happily touched in the following 
sketch. Lord Colambre was traveliing incog. through his 
estate, and Larry his driver, had met with a brother carman 
with whom he had been conversing. 


« With this consolation, and with a‘ God speed you,’ given 
to the carman, Larry was driving off, but the carman called 
to him, and pointed to a house, at the corner of which, on a 
high pole, was swinging an iron sign of three horseshoes, set 
in a crooked frame, and at the window hung an empty bottle, 
proclaiming whiskey within. 

“© ¢ Well, I don’t care if I do,’ said Larry ; ‘for I’ve no other 
comfort left me in life now. I beg your honor’s pardon, sir, 
for a minute,’ added he, throwing the reins into the carriage 
to lord Colambre, as he leaped down. All remonstrance and 
power of lungs to reclaim him vain! He darted into the 
whiskey-house with the carman—reappeared before lord Col- 
ambre could accomplish getting out, remounted his seat, and, 
taking the reins, ¢ Ithank your honor,’ said he, ¢ and [’ll bring 
you into Clonbrony before its pitch dark yet, though its night 
fall, and that’s four good miles,‘ but a spur ia the head is 
worth two in the heel.’ 
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“ Larry,todemonstrate the truth of his favorite axiom, drove 
off at such a furious rate over great stones left in the middle 
of the road by carmen, who had been driving in the gudgeons 
of their axietrees to hinder them from lacing,* that lord Col- 
ambre thought life and limb in imminent danger ; and feel- 
ing that at ail events the jolting and bumping was past endur- 
ance, he had recourse to Larry’s shoulder and shock and pull- 
ed, and called to him to go slower, but in vain; at last the 
wheel struck full against a heap of stones at a turn of the 
road, the wooden linch-pin came off, and the chaise was over- 
set: lord Colambre was a little bruised, but glad to escape 
without fractured bones. 

«¢ ¢] beg your honor’s pardon,’ said Larry,completely sober- 
ed ; ‘ I’m as glad as the best pair of boots ever I see, to see 
your honor nothing the worse for it. It was the linch-pin, and 
them barrows of loose stones, that ought to be fined any way, 
if there was any justice in the country.’ 

« ¢ The pole is broke, how are we to get on’, said lord Col- 
ambre. 

«“¢ Murder! murder !—and no smith nearer than Clon- 
brony ; nor rope even. Its a folly to talk, we can’t get to 
Clonbrony, nor stir a step backward or forward the night.’ 

«¢ What then do you mean to leave me ali night in the 
middle of the road ?’ cried lord Colambre, quite exasperated. 

«¢Isitme! pleyse your honor. I would not use any jan- 
tleman so ill, darring 1 could do no other,’ ices the postil- 
lion, coolly ; then, leaping across the ditch, or as he called it, 
the grife of the ditch, he scrambled up, atid wile he was 
scrambling said, ¢ If your honor will lend me your hand till I 
pull you up the back of the ditch, the horses will stand while 
we go. [’ll find you as pretty a lodging for the night, with a 
widow of a brother of my sister’s husband that was, as ever 
you slept in, in your life ; for old Nick or St. Dennis has not 
found ’em out yet ; and your honor will be, no compare, snug- 
ger than the inn at Clonbrony, which has no roof, the devil 
a stick. But where will I get your honor’s hand; for its 
coming on so dark, I can’t see rightly. There, you’re up now 
safe. Yonder candie’s the house.’ 

“© ¢ Go and ask whether they can give us a night’s lodging.’ 

“<¢Is itask ? When I sec the light—Sure they’d be proud 
to give the traveller all the beds in the house, let alone one. 
Take care of the potato furrows, that’s all, and follow me 


straight. Dll go on to meet the dog, who knows me and 
might be stranger to your honor.’ 


* Opening, perhaps from /acher, to loosen, 
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«“< Kindly welcome,’ were the first words lord Colambre 
heard when he approached the cottage ; and ‘ kindly wel- 
come’ was in the sound of the voice and in the countenance of 
the old woman who came out, shading her rush-candle from 
the wind, and holding it so as to light the path. When he 
entered the cottage, he saw a cheerful fire and a neat pretty 
young woman making it blaze : she curtsied, put her spinning 
wheel out of the way, set a stool by the fire for the stranger ; 
and repeating in a very low tone of voice, ‘ kindly welcome, 
sir, retired. 

«“¢ Put down some eggs, dear, there’s plenty in the bowl,’ 
said the old woman, calling to her ; ‘I’l] do the bacon. Was 
not we lucky to be up ?—The boy’s gone to bed, but waken 
him,’ said she, turning to the postillion ; ¢ and he’ll heip you 
with the shay, and put your horses in the bier for the night.’ 

“ No: Larry chose to go on to Clonbrony with the horses, 
that he might get the chaise mended betimes for his honor. 
The table was set ; clean trenchers, hot potatoes, milk, eggs, 
bacon, and ¢ kindly welcome to all.’ ” 








MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


iE 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE POLYANTHOS. 
SIR, 


WHENEVER your pages are not filled with more interest- 
ing matter, you may insert the following: 


QUESTION. 


A gentleman dying, ieft four thousand two hundred dollars 
to be distributed in the following manner, viz. To his widow, 
he bequeathed one third part, and the remainder was to be 
put to interest, at six per cent, and paid out in egual sums to 
four children, as soon as they should arrive to the age of 
twenty-one years. The age of the first child was twenty 
years, and two months ; the second, eighteen years and five 


months ; the third, sixteen years and seven months; and the 


fourth, fifteen years and two months. What sum must each 
child receive ? 


PHILO MATH. 
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An English Eclogue, by Robert Southey, not in his Works. 


Stranger. Wuom are they ushering from the world, with all 


SELCTED POETRY. 


ED > ie 


THE ALDERMAN’S FUNERAL, 


This pageantry and long parade of death ? 


Townsman. A long parade, indeed, sir ; and yet here 


You see but half ; round yonder bend it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 


Stranger. ’Tis but a mournful sight, and yet the pomp 


Townsman. 


Stranger. 


Tempts me to stand a gazer. 

Yonder schoolboy, 
Who plays the truant, says, the proclamation 

Of peace was nothing to the show ; and even 

The chairing of the members at election 

Would not have been a finer sight than this, 

Only that red and green are prettier colors 

Than all this mourning. There, sir, you behold 
One of the red gown’d worthies of the city, 

The envy and the boast of our Exchange, 

Ay, what was worth, last week, a good half million, 
Screw’d down in yonder hearse. 

Then he was born 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 

Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 


Townsman. When first I heard his death, that very wish 


Stranger. 


Townsman. 





Leap’d to my lips; but now the closing scene 
Of the comedy hath waken’d wiser thoughts ; 
And I bless God, that when I go to the grave, 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 


To sink me down. 
The camel and the needle,— 


Is that then in your mind ! 
Evenso. The text 
Is gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel, 

Yea, leap him flying, through the needle’s eye, 
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ace ASI RE °~ 


A. 


As easily as such a pamper’d soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 

Stranger. Your pardon, sir. 
But sure this lack of Christian charity 
Looks not like Christian truth. 

Townsman. Your pardon too, sir. 
If, with this text before me, I should feel 

7 In the preaching mood. But for these barren fig-trees, 

: With all their flourish and their leafiness, 

We have been told their destiny and use, 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

Stranger. Was his wealth 
Stor’d fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wrong’d, 
And widows, who had none to plead their right ? 

Townsman. All honest, open, honorable gains, 

Fair, legal interest, bonds and mortgages, 
Ships to the east and west. 








Stranger. | Why judge you then 
So hardly of the dead ? 
Townsman, For what he left 


Undone ;—for sins, not one of which is mention’d 
In the ten commandments. He, I warrant him, 
Believ’d no other gods than those of the creed ; 
Bow’d to no idois—but his money- bags ; 
Swore no false oaths, except at the custom-house ; 
Kept the sabbath idle ; built a monument 
To honor his dead father ; did no murder ; 
Was too old fashion’d for adultery ; 
Never pick’d pockets; never bore false witness ; 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted his neighbor’s house, nor ox, nor ass. 
Stranger. You knew him then, it seems. 
a. | Lownsman. As all men know 
The virtues of your bundred thousanders ; 
They never hide their lights beneath a bushel— 
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Stranger. Nay, nay, uncharitable sir ! for often 
Doth bounty, like a streamlet, flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving life along its source. 

Townsman. We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives: but as for this— 

This was a pool that stagnated and stunk ; 
The rains of heaven engender’d nothing in it . 
But slime and foul corruption. ea 

Stranger. Yet even these 
Are reservoirs, whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 

Townsman. Now, sir, you touch 
Upon the point. This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise : 
But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar at the public gate, 

Who, all the summer long, stands hat in hand, 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 

To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your benefactors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 

In the other world, donations to keep open | 
A running charity account with heaven :— S| 
Retaining-fees against the last assizes, . 
When, for the trusted talents, strict account 

Shall be required from all, and the old arch-lawyer 
Plead his own cause as his plaintiff. 














Siranger. I must needs 
Believe you, sir : these are your witnesses, ; 
These mourners here, who from their carriages . 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 






Were to be pray’d for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Bears not a fare blanker of all emotion 

Than the old. .vant of the family ! 


































i THE POLYANTHOs. 
How can this man have liv’d, that thus his death 
Costs not the soiling one white handkerchief ! 
Townsman. Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity ? 
The parlor spaniel, when she heard his step, 
Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace ; she never rais’d her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 








Uprais’d upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
4 How could it be but thus ! Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The multiplication-table was his creed, 
His pater-noster, and his decaJogue. 
* When yet he was a boy, and should have breath’d 
The open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his blood its natural spring and play, 
He in a close and dusky counting-house, 
Smoke-dried, and sear’d, and shrivell’d up his heart. 
So, from the way in which he was train’d up, 
His feet departed not ; he toii’d and moil’d, 
Poor muck-worm ! thro’ his three-score years and ten, 
4 And when the earth shall now be shovell’d on him, 
3 If that which serv’d him for a soul were still 

Within its hulk, ’t would still be dirt to dirt. 

Stranger. Yet your next newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honorable wealth 
A-bright example. 
Townsman. Even half a million 

Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelve months hence,and you shall find his virtues 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines, 
Faith with her torch beside, and little cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


PROVIDENCE, 
A Sonnet from the Italian of Vincenzo da Filicaia. 

















As the fond parent o’er her offspring bends, 

And feels of mother’s Jove the throbbing beat, 
Close presses this, that with a kiss befriends, 

One on her lap sustains, one at her feet, 
Yet to each act, look, sigh, her care extends ; 

And though discordant wills conflicting meet, 
These a word governs, those a look commends, 

And if she frown, is still with love replete ;— 
So guards mankind the Eternal Providence, 

So comforts these, of those the wants supplies, 
Hears all, and does to all her aid dispense, 

And though she sometimes harden’d pride chastise, 
Still grants the prayer of humble penitence, 

Or, (blest refusal !) grants when she denies. M. W. 
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EPIGRAM, 
From the Greek of Meleager. 
Pour, O pour the sparkling wine, 
And jet the mantling bowl go round ; 
And while we sip its waves divine, 
Let Heliodora’s name go round. 
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The garland bring, which on her brow 
Of late display’d its roseate wreaths, 
°T will lull this temple’s throbbing glow, 
For O! of her it speaks, it breathes. 














Behold the lov’d rose drops a tear ;— 

It mingles its fond stream with mine ; 
It sees not Helidora here, 

Against this love thrill’d heart recline. 
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SONG. 


Ante fores, madidz sic sic pendite corollz 
Mane orto imponet C2lia vos capiti ; 
At quam perniveam cervicem influxerit humor 
Dicete, non roris sed pluvia hc lacrimz.. ANGERIANUS. 


SwEET rose, that blushest to the morn 
In summer’s gayest vest, 

Go with thy beauties to adorn 
My Celia’s lovely breast, 


But say those dewy drops so bright, 
Which thy fair foliage bears, 

Are not the pearly dews of night, 
But her sad lover’s tears. 


And when upon that breast of snow 
Those tears are wept away ; 

And bright no more thy beauties glow 
You pale and languid lay ; 


Say such the fate that I may prove 
Unbless’d by pity’s sigh ; 
For he who hopeless strives with love 
Like thee must droop and die. M. W. 


Se eee 


EPIGRAM, 
From the Greek. 


Wits reason safely arm’d, my dauntless heart 
Cupid defies, nor fears his powerful dart ; 

Nor will he conquer, tho’ alone I stand, 

And ’gainst a god lift up a mortal hand. 

But O! should Bacchus to his aid come on, 

Against two such what can I do alone ? M. W. 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


— 


Boston Cheatre. 
Sept. 28. Exile—Catharine and Petruchio.(1) 
30. Honey Moon(2)—Three and Deuce. 
Oct. 2. Foundiing of the Forest—Constitution and Guerrier. 
5. Romeo and Juliet(3)—Constitution and Guerrier. 
7. Knight of Snowdoun(4)—Biue Beard. 











LF EM ee ee 


naceurigarameain 


(1) With these pieces the theatre opened for the season. The per- 
formers of Jast season were welcomed with the applauses of the audience, 
according to custom. Much satisfaction was expressed at the progressive 
improvement of some of the younger members of the corps, as well as 
with the novelties, Mr. and Mrs. Young and Mr. Spiller, the two former 
of whom appeared in Daran and Alexina, and the latter in Baron Alltradoff. 
The play of the Exile is altogether such wretched trash, that we)must 
see them in something of more importance to do them justice. 

(2) The Honey Moon was first played here in the winter of 1805, and 
was then supported by the brilliant talents of Cooper in Duke Aranza, 
Bernard in Aolando, and Mrs. Darley in Zamora. It is therefore ditficult 
to speak of the present performance of these characters without making 


comparisons, which must certainly be to the disadvantage of the present 
representatives. 




















Mr, Waring (his first appearance in Boston) in the 
Duke, though in some points comparatively good, was in others superla- 
tively bad, and in the whole fell so far short of expectation, and was so 
very inferior to Cooper, Fennell, and Duff, in the same character, that 
we must needs think it but an inferior piece of acting. 
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cism has bestowed its honors in such generous profusion on the Juliana 
of Mrs, Powell, and the starved apothecary, that * sketch and outline of 
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aman,” by Mr. Dickenson, that any twig of laurel we might feel dispos- 


ed to award, would now be thought superfluous. Mrs. Young in Volan- 


te tullilled the highest expectations that could have been formed of her 
abulties, from her first appearance. Lively and diverting, with a degree 
of archness suitable to the character, she could not fail to please. Mr. 
Spiller in the Count was respectable. 
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(3) Fuliet by Mrs. Wheatly, her first appearance in Boston, 
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(4) ‘The good sense of the public has hitherto prevented the success of 
this piece. It would not perhaps be easy to conjecture any plausible 
reason, much less to assign any satisfactory one, why this silly produc- 
tion of Morton, without merit in the dialogue or interest in the fable, 
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8. Dramatist—Wags of Windsor. 

9. Castle Spectre—Constittuuon and Guerrier. 
12. The Kiss(5)—-lortress. 

14. The Kiss—Cindereila. 

16. Jane Shore—Lodoiska. 

19. The Kiss—Critic. 

21. The Doubtiul Son(6)—Shipwreck, 

23. Doubtiul Son—Piot and Counterplot. 


should have been got up with such a generous display of scenery, in pre- 
ference to Mr. Eyre’s play of the Lady of the Lake which possesses all 
the interest and much of the poetical language of the original poem. 

(5) The Kiss, a new comedy by S. Clarke, is written professediy in im- 
itation of ancient comedy, and partly taken from Beaumont and Fletcher. 
The story on which it is built may be found in the Polyanthos ior June, 
1812, p.13, Mr. Waring is an actor of many accomplishments, derived 
boib trom nature and imitation. His Count Olmedo, akind ot Don Felix, 
bating some verbal inaccuracies, and a little too much of the boisterous, 
even for a jealous husband, was very good. His powers are by no means 
cramped through excessive dithdence. Mr. Young was very clever in 
Leandro, Sartolo, a lawyer, by Mr. Drake ; Lopez, a curate, by Mr. ‘En- 
twisie ; and Liege, a sexton, by Mr. Dickenson, were * jointly and sever- 
ally’ entitled to commendation. A scene in which Diego is feigned to be 
sick, to detain Bartolo while Leandro runs awav with his ward, is truly 
laughable. Mrs. Young’s Orelia was pretty. In the first interview with 
her husband, the sarcasm of the following lines was not sufficiently 
pointed, by which the sense was somewhat obscured, and the general 
effect weakened and lost— 

‘ Do I not wander in enchanted groves, 

And in triumphal chariots breathe the air ? 

Do I not taste delicious banquets, music, 

Delightful converse, fit society ? 

And then at night, behold the festive dance, 

Led up by youth and beauty? &c. 
But what was lost to the ear was perhaps made up to the eye ; and who 
will trouble himself about the sound of words, while gazing on the god- 
dess of beauty ? 


(6) The Doubtful Son is a play in five acts, by W. Dimond, author of 
the Foundling of the Forest, to which the present brat is a very near re- 
lation. To detail the plot and incidents would exceed our limits. ‘Those 
who have seen Mr. Dimond’s former plays will be at no loss in est imat- 
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ing the merit of this. They have only to fancy the permutation of a few 
names and a trifling variation in language—or, as Lear says, * handy-dan- 
dy,’ and which is the Doubtful Son, which the Foundling. There is no 
distinction of character; the personages all speak the same language, 
which is neither poetry nor prose; and they all talk sentiment, whether 
princes, robbers, or clowns. It cannot be denied however, notwithstand- 
ing our dislike to the style and character of Mr. Dimond’s plays, that 
they sometimes excite powerful interest in the spectator; and this seems 
to be the chief merit in the Doubtful Son. It was better played than 
written. Mrs. Powell and Mr. and Mrs. Young, and Mr. Waring, used 
exertions which would have been better exercised on a better play. The 
fidelity of an old servant was well portrayed by Mr. Entwisle, and the filial 
affection of a son by Mr. Spiller. Mr, Robertson in Borachio fully deserv- 
ed all the applause he received. We take a peculiar pleasure in noticing 
the rapid improvement this gentleman makes in his profession; and though 
sometimes he appears rather too mechanical, yet, we know of few young 
actors, whose general style of acting is less exceptionable. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 


@F LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 


cuemnnn-: cecum 


Literary Jutelligence. 

Dr. Barton, of Lancaster, Penn. has ready for the press, 
Memoirs of the life of the late Dr. Rittenhouse. The writer 
trusts that whatever may be the encouragement his work shall 
receive from a judicious public, its patrons will not be disap 
pointed in the expectations they may have entertained respect- 
ing its execution : and that an early, as well as liberal patron 
age of it, will in all probability, remove the only obstacle 
whicn might otherwise prevent its publication at the time 
now contemplated. 


L. M. Sargeant, Esq. Boston, has ready for the press, Hu- 
bert and Ellen, a tale, with other poems. 


J. Belcher, Boston, will publish in a few days, the Works, 
in prose and verse, of the late Robert Treat Paine, jun. Esq. 
with notes. To which are prefixed, Sketches of his Life, 
Character, and Writings. 
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Remarkable Jncivents, ec. 


Domestic Manuracturses. At the late Cattle Show and 
Fair in Pittsfield, Berksire county, the prize of 50 dols. was 
awarded to Eikanah Watson, Esq. president of the Agricul- 
tural Society, for producing the best piece of broadcloth ex- 
hibited at the fair. It exceeds in all respects any cloth ever 
made in America, and probably any ever imported from Eu- 
rope. One haifthe piece is left for inspection at the ware- 
house of American goods in the city of Albany. 


SHockinc Innumanity. In Opelousas county, New-Or- 
leans, Mrs. Doucet, and four or five children were murdered 
by an African slave. The slave has since been executed. 
On confessing his crime, he said his father was a warrior, 
and that he inherited the family courage; and when about 
being hung he would not wait for the cart to be drawn from 
under him, but ordered the spectators to get out of the way 
that he might jump—which he did ! 


DistREssinG AccipENT. In Greenfield, N. Y. Mr. Mar- 
tin Blackman, while on a bear hunt with a friend, having 
wounded a bear, went back for his hounds, and upon return- 
ing with them, his friend seeing the hounds rush through a 
thicket, and perceiving something black, which he supposed 
was the bear, he fired and shot Mr. B. though the neck. 


eee se 


Obituarp Motices---Deaths in the United States. 


Grorcia.—In Savannah river, T. X. Muller; in swim- 
ming from a privateer to the shore, he was taken down by an 
alligator.—In Sunbury, Mr. T. G. Riggs, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and captain of U. S. barge No. 2. 

TEnnersseE.—In East Tennessee, General Henry Conway, 
one of the heroes of the revolution. His death was occasion- 
ed by the sting of bees. | 

Marytanp.—In Baltimore, William Wood, Esq. late Brit- 
tish consul for the state of Maryland. 

New-Yorx.—Near the Black rock, Major William H. 
Cuyler of Palinyra, aid to major-general Hull, killed by a shot 
fired by the British from Fort Erie—In Lansingburgh, Dr. 
George White, aged 24.—In New-York city, George F. 
Cooke, the celebrated tragedian. 

“ Aged critics, who have been in the habit of observing the stage during 
the time of Garrick, and ever since, unite in declaring that Cooke was the 
only individual among Garrick’s successors, who could be compared with 
that exalted genius. The acting of Cooke was entitled to a degree of praise 
very litle below that which belongs to the productions which he so brill- 
tantly illustrated. He was remarkable not only for conveying with un- 
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paralleled fidelity and force the language and manners of the character he 
personated, but he would often, by the magic of his face and action, an- 
ticipate, extend, and improve, the meaning of its author. We, who have 
dwelt upon his perfections with so much wonder and delight, and have 
hung with new rapture upon the inspiring verse of Shakspeare, when aided 
by his eloquence, feel the most poignant sorrow in reflecting that such 
refined enjoyment should be iost forever !—In private, Cooke was affable 
and pleasiny—enthusiastic in his friendships and charitable to profusion. 
We deeply regret, that his qualities should have been so incorporated that, 
with the memory of his transcendant genius and extreme benevolence, 
that of his frailties must also become :mmortal !” Federal Republican. 


RuoveE istanp.—In Portsmouth, Coi. Alexander Tuomas, 
aged 70, an officer of merit in the revolutionary war—At 
Providence, Dr. Ephraim Bowen, aged 96—At Gloucester, 
Hon. Daniel Owen, aged 81. 

Nrew-HampsuHire&.—In Sanborntown, Mr. Daniel Eastman; 
in attempting to tetter a young coit, he reeeived a blow on the 
head, from the animal, which occasioned his death—In Ports- 
mouth, Jane Stoodley, aged 14, instantaneously killed by the 
discharge of a musket, from the hands of a bby—At Exeter, 
Mrs. Mary, wife of Hon. John T Giiman, aged 61. 

Maineé.—In Portland, Mrs. Eunice, wife of the Rev. S. 
Dean, aged 85—In Lebanon, Rev. Isaac Halsey, aged 7!, and 
his grandson Isaac H. Wentworth, aged 12, entombed togeth- 
er—In York, Mrs. Mary, wife of Rev. Roswell Messinger, 
aged 37. 

MassacuusEtTts.—At Dedham, Oct. 19, the Rev. Thomas 
Thacher, pastor of the third congregational church in that 
place—In Roxbury, Mr. Peleg Heath, aged 41—In West- 
Cambridge, Miss Caroline Whittemore, aged 19—In New- 
Bedford, Mr. Humphrey Rowland, aged 53—In Deerfield, 
Mr. A.masa Smith, aged 66—In Ambherst, a daughter of J. 
Danforth, aged 4, occasioned by her clothes taking fire at 
school—In Boston, Mr. Joseph Shed, aged 80 ; Miss Sarah 
Paine Perkins, only daughter of James Perkins, Esq. 23 ; 
Mr. Benjamin Faxon, 46 ; Mrs. Sarah N. Cannon, 19; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Townsend, 25; Mrs. Eliza Norton, 24; Mr. John 
Welsh, merchant, 82. 








Correspondence. 


Agreeably to notice given last month, the present number of the Polyanthos appears in a 
new form. Gratitude for the patronage already bestowed on our labors is best proved 
by unceasing efforts to merit more. A steady pursuito! the path that leads towards porfee- 
tion will perhaps be a better assuranee of upright int wvtion than a profusion of promises: 
and on our progression in that narrow way we alone rely for sucecss. 

(7 An elegant and highly finished portrait of the reverend John Lacbrop, D. D. will be 
given in our next. 

We have room only for one general acknowledgement of thanks to those obliging corre- 
spondents, whose communications enrich our pages this month. 
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wen to the Officers of the United States Frigate Constitution, after 
| British Frigate Guerrier. 


Tune—“ Ye gentlemen of England” —By Dr. Callcot. 
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When Yankee meets the Briton, whose blood congenial flows, 
By Heav’n created to be friends, by fortune render’d foes ; 
Hard then must be the battle fray, ere well the fight is o’er ; 
Now they ride, side by side, while the bell’wing thunders roar, 


While the cannon’s fire is flashing fast, and the bell’wing thunders roar. 


Still, still for noble England, bold Dacre’s streamers fly ; 
And, for Columbia, gallant Huu’s, as proudly and as high, 
Now, louder rings the battle din, more thick the volumes pour ; 


Still they ride, side by side, while the bell’wing thunders roar, 


While the cannon’s fire is flashing fast, and the bell’ wing thunders roar: 


Why lulls Britannia’s thunder, that wak’d the wat’ry war ? 
W hy stays the gallant Guerrier, whose streamer wav’d so fair ! 


That streamer drinks the ocean wave ! that warrior’s fight is o’er ! 


Still they ride, side by side, while Columbia’s thunders roar, 
While the cannon’s fire is flashing fast, and her Yankee thunders roar. 
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Hark ! ’tis the Britc 
And ne’er to gallant 


Proud be the sires, 1 
With the brave, mic 
Their spirits then sk 


Vain were the chee 
Where virtue, skill 
That heart, so well : 
Again o’er the main 
Shall prove its Yan! 


Hence be our floati 
*Tis mighty Heaver 
To ocean’s farthest 
Safe they’ll ride o’e 
While her cannon’s 








For. 
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nd the bell’wing thunders roar. 


tis the Briton’s lee gun ! ne’er bolder warrior kneel’d ! 

er to gallant mariners did braver seamen yield. 

e the sires, whose hardy boys, then fell, to fight no more ; 
e brave, mid the wave, when the cannon’s thunders roar, 
virits then shall trim the blast, and swell the thunder’s roar. 


re the cheers of Britons, their hearts did vainly swell, 
virtue, skill and bravery, with gallant Moruis fell. 

art, so well in battle tried, along the Moorish shore, 

er the main, when Columbia’s thunders roar, 

ove its Yankee spirit true, when Columbia’s thunders roar. 


ye our floating bulwarks those oaks our mountains yield ; 

rhty Heaven’s plain decree—then take the watry field ! 

n’s farthest barrier then your whit’ning sail shall pour ; 

y’ll ride o’er the tide, while Columbia’s thunders roar, 

1er cannon’s fire is flashing fast, and her Yankee thunders roar. 
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